The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901  ;thc  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910; 
the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the 
Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  .American  system. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by- 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 


affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
.American  governments.  After  November  1, 
1945  the  members  of  the  Board  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  hoc  by  the  respective  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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BOLIVAR 

The  statue  of  'The  Liberator,”  Venezuela’s  most  famous  son,  stands  in  the  center  of  Caracas. 
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A  Glimpse  of  Caracas 


"Caracas  the  gracious,”  the  capital  of 
Venezuela  has  justly  been  called.  Set  in  a 
smiling  valley  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
has  as  a  background  mountains  of  ever- 
changing  green.  Chief  among  them  is  El 
Avila,  beloved  by  all  Caraquehos.  One 
Venezuelan  artist  painted  it  so  often  and  so 
affectionately  that  a  newspaper  said  that  he 
deserved  a  new  degree:  Doctor  in  El  Avila. 

Driving  some  twenty  miles  up  from  La 
I  Guaira  over  a  winding  mountain  road,  the 
traveler  descends  slightly  before  he  comes 
upon  the  capital.  He  approaches  it  through 
a  section  of  handsome  houses,  each  in  its 
own  garden,  along  tree-lined  streets.  Flow- 
T  ering  vines  and  shrubs  bright  with  color 
adorn  each  home. 

tAs  one  comes  into  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  streets  shrink  to  colonial  narrowness,  for 
i  Caracas  was  founded  in  1567,  forty  years 
i  before  Jamestown.  Many  cars  make  the 
[  traffic  congested,  even  along  one-way  streets. 
I  The  Government  has  had  the  excellent  idea 
f  of  cutting  a  100-foot  avenue  across  the  city 
i  from  west  to  east.  This  will  bear  the  name 


of  the  Venezuelan  national  hero  Bolivar,  on 
the  I62nd  anniversary  of  whose  birth  the 
Third  Inter-American  Conference  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  convening  in  the  Venezuelan  capi¬ 
tal  this  month. 

Tall  modernistic  buildings  have  recently 
been  built  in  this  part  of  town  to  house 
several  of  the  Ministries,  but  the  Foreign 
Office  still  occupies  the  wide-spreading  two- 
story  Casa  Amarilla  across  from  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  Plaza  Bolivar.  In  this  plaza, 
the  heart  of  the  city,  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  "The  Liberator”  of  Venezuela  and  of 
five  other  Latin  American  countries,  a  man 
renowned  not  only  for  his  military  glories 
but  also  for  the  vision  with  which  more 
than  a  century  ago  he  foresaw  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  necessity  of  inter-American  co¬ 
operation.  It  was  Simon  Bolivar  who  called 
the  first  conference  of  American  countries, 
which  met  at  Panama  in  1826. 

Not  far  from  the  plaza  is  the  house  where 
Bolivar  was  born,  now  kept  as  a  shrine  by 
the  national  government.  Rising  one  story 
flush  with  the  narrow  sidewalk,  its  sedate 
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facade  with  grilled  windows  gives  no  idea 
of  the  spaciousness  within.  Like  Mount 
Vernon,  this  was  a  home  of  wealth,  and  the 
furnishings  recall  those  of  the  American 
colonial  period.  The  great  salon  across  the 
front  contains  the  archives  of  Bolivar’s  let¬ 
ters  and  is  hung  with  large  paintings  of  his 
heroic  deeds.  The  house  stretches  back 
through  many  rooms  and  three  patios  to  the 
garden  at  the  rear. 

Bolivar  was  an  admirer  of  Washington 
and  highly  valued  the  locket  with  a  miniature 
of  the  American  patriot  and  a  lock  of  his 
hair  presented  by  the  latter’s  family.  He 
wore  it  constantly,  and  it  is  shown  in  his 
portraits.  This  locket  is  now  in  the  Boli¬ 
varian  Museum  in  Caracas  with  many  other 
relics,  the  most  dazzling  of  which  is  the 
sword  with  a  diamond-incrusted  hilt  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Liberator  by  a  grateful  Peru. 

In  the  Pantheon,  which  rises  at  the  head 
of  a  peaceful  little  square,  Bolivar’s  remains 
lie  under  a  noble  statue,  flanked  by  monu¬ 


ments  to  Miranda  and  Sucre,  two  other  great 
Venezuelan  heroes  of  independence. 

Although  Venezuela  reveres  its  heroes 
and  cherishes  their  memory,  it  does  not  live 
in  the  past,  but  is  a  progressive  country  that  ' 
is  making  great  forward  strides.  Having  ^ 
drawn  in  its  oil  wells  "a  prize  in  the  lottery  f 
of  nature,”  as  one  writer  has  said,  it  has 
set  its  revenues  to  work  to  improve  the  lot 
of  its  people  in  many  ways. 

The  modernization  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Medina  Angarita  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Caracas.  In  spite  of  present-day 
difiiculties  of  obtaining  certain  types  of  ma¬ 
terials,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  car-  f 
rying  out  the  Government’s  social  policies. 

One  project  that  may  be  considered  the  [ 
nucleus  of  the  city’s  transformation  is  the  [ 
reclamation  of  ”E1  Silencio.”  This  was  a  [ 
district  that  was  both  a  physical  and  moral 
eyesore,  filled  with  mean  little  houses  where 
misery  and  corruption  had  flourished  for 
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HOTFL  AVILA 

This  luxurious  new  hotel 
will  doubtless  be  popular 
with  Americans  when 
travel  a^ain  becomes  easy, 
since  Caracas  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  climate',  thanks  to  its 
altitude  of  2600  feet. 


THE  COUNTRY  CLUB, 
CARACAS 


The  Caraquenos  love  the 
"always  green  and  shad¬ 
owed  mountain  ranges” 
that  encircle  their  city. 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CARACAS 

The  government  maintains  an  excellent  school  of  fine  arts  as  well  as  a  museum  where  the  works  of 

Venezuelan  artists  can  be  admired. 


BOLIVARS  BIRTHPLACE 

The  house  where  Bolivar  was  born  is  a  national  shrine  in  Caracas.  The  admiration  felt  for  the 
Venezuelan  general  and  statesman  has  been  manifested  in  many  ways  and  in  many  nations;  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  lieutenant  general  commanding  the  Tenth  Army  on  Okinawa  was  Simon  Bolivar 

Buckner,  Jr. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  VETERINARY  RESEARCH 
One  of  the  important  scientific  centers  under  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Agriculture 


THE  NATIONAL 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 
CARACAS 


Education  is  flourishing  under 
the  present  administration,  and 
the  capital  will  soon  have  a 
campus  and  modern  buildings 
for  the  national  university. 


prise  the  project.  The  plans  called  for  1,000  ' 

apartments  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  each 
and  410  stores.  Block  No.  1  consists  of  an 
eight-story  building  with  a  frontage  of  1,300 
feet.  It  contains  more  than  500  family 
apartments  and  200  business  premises,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  housing  edifice 
in  South  America.  , 

The  entire  project  covers  an  area  of  al-  ' 
most  25  acres,  of  which  32  percent  will  be 
used  for  the  buildings,  25  percent  for  * 
streets,  and  the  remaining  43  percent  for 
open  ground.  These  open  spaces  are  being 
made  into  parks,  a  general  sports  field,  and 
a  plaza,  the  largest  in  the  capital,  situated 
in  front  of  Block  No.  1. 

All  the  buildings  are  made  of  reinforced 
concrete.  In  accordance  with  the  climate 
and  customs  of  Caracas,  many  features  of 
colonial  architecture  have  been  adopted.  In¬ 
terior  arrangements,  however,  follow’  the 
most  modern  lines.  ^ 

The  valuation  of  the  land  and  the  razed 
properties  is  about  $3,000,000  and  the 
construction  cost  of  the  seven  buildings 
some  $9,000,000.  The  project  is  being 
carried  on  through  the  Workers  Bank,  an  j 
official  organization.  The  financing  was 
made  possible  through  an  increase  in  the 
Bank’s  capital  consisting,  in  addition  to  the 
Bank’s  ordinary  resources,  of  a  $6,000,000 
credit  granted  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  | 

In  addition  to  all  this  construction  work, 
a  University  City  is  also  rising  in  Caracas, 
decreed  by  the  Government  of  President  Me¬ 
dina  Angarita.  This  center  w'ill  contain  the 
University’s  administration  buildings  and 
various  other  groups  for  Medical  Sciences 
and  other  faculties,  provide  dormitories,  and 
offer  facilities  for  sports. 

The  Medical  Sciences  group  will  include 
the  Hospital  and  Clinic;  the  Institutes  of 
Anatomy,  Medicine  and  Experimental  Sur¬ 
gery,  Pathological  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  and  * 
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years.  These  were  razed.  ”E1  Silencio”  has 
been  rebuilt  and  now  consists  of  a  group  of 
modern  buildings  with  all  conveniences. 
Seven  buildings  of  four  to  eight  stories  com- 


HENRY  CLAY 


The  statue  of  this  American  statesman  in  Caracas 
recalls  that  he  was  the  outstanding  champion  of 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  newly 
independent  Latin  American  countries. 


TREES  AND  A  PLEASANT  VIEW  ADD  TO 
THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  THE  NEW 
APARTMENTS 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  CARACAS 


El  Silencio  Housing  Project 

One  of  the  progressive  undertakings  of  the 
Venezuelan  government  is  the  large  housing 
project  in  Caracas  which  has  replaced  a  tumble- 
down  section  known  as  El  Silencio.  Seven  large 
buildings,  from  four  to  eight  stories  in  height, 
will  contain  1,000  apartments  and  410  stores. 
They  are  set  on  a  monumental  square,  the  largest 
in  the  city.  The  general  plan  includes  gardens 
between  the  buildings  and  an  athletic  field  for  the 
use  of  all  the  residents.  The  buildings  and  land 
cost  about  $12,000,000. 


i  Courtesy  of  M.  A.  Falcon  Brkeno 


ALL  THE  UNITS  ARE  OF  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


AN  ARCADE  IN  THE  COLONIAL  STYLE 
MAKES  A  SHADED  PASSAGE  ALONG 
THE  SHOPS 
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FEDERAL  DISTRICT  BUILDING,  CARACAS 
The  modern  style  of  architecture  prevails  in  new  government  buddings. 


Cancer;  the  Isolation  Hospital;  and  the 
Schools  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Nurs¬ 
ing.  The  Administration  group  includes  the 
Rector’s  Office,  the  Library,  and  the  Audi¬ 
torium.  The  final  group  of  buildings,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  the  University  City, 
will  contain  the  School  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  and  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Some  of  these  buildings,  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  the  Institutes 
of  Anatomy,  Pathological  Anatomy,  and 
Medicine,  are  already  under  construction. 

Other  new  buildings  recently  completed  in 
Caracas  include  the  Teachers  College,  with  a 
practice  school  for  1,000  pupils.  Now  in 
the  last  stages  of  construction  is  the  Andres 
Bello  Secondary  School,  and  another  school 
of  this  level  is  nearly  completed.  • 

In  addition  to  governmental  action  in  the 
construction  field,  which  is  contributing  so 


much  to  the  modernization  of  Caracas,  men¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  private  efforts 
along  the  same  lines.  The  present  wave  of 
building  in  Caracas  is  unprecedented.  Al¬ 
most  daily  old  houses  are  being  torn  down 
and  modern  buildings  going  up  in  their 
stead.  The  center  of  the  city  today  is  un¬ 
recognizable  even  for  those  who  saw  it  only 
two  or  three  years  ago.  They  will  remember 
fondly,  however,  the  one-story  houses 
washed  in  light  colors  and  crowned  with 
ornamental  cornices  of  varied  design,  like 
fancy  icing  on  a  cake,  as  some  one  has  said. 
And  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  pass 
through  the  doors  of  these  houses — or  of  any 
other  Venezuelan  home — will  never  forget 
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Guatemala’s  New  President 
Dr.  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  Bermejo 


Saluting  the  day  with  joyous  vivas  from  a 
huge  crowd  that  had  filled  the  Plaza  de  Ar¬ 
mas  for  five  hours,  Guatemala  entered  upon 
a  new  chapter  in  the  nation’s  history  at  noon 
on  March  15,  1945.  A  civilian,  a  school¬ 
teacher,  a  man  more  familiar  with  univer¬ 
sity  libraries  and  village  classrooms  than 
with  barracks  and  palaces,  was  invested  with 
the  broad  silk  presidential  band  of  blue  and 
white  as  he  swore  that  he  would  loyally 
uphold  Guatemala’s  new  democratic  consti¬ 
tution. 

Standing  with  President  Arevalo  before 
the  solemn  inaugural  session  of  Congress 
were  the  three  men  who  had  been  govern¬ 
ing  Guatemala  since  the  remnants  of  dicta¬ 
torship  were  overthrown  in  October  1944. 
These  three  men,  the  members  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Junta,  delivered  to  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  the  administration  of  the  country.  In 
five  short  months  they  had  arranged  for  the 
calling  of  a  constituent  assembly,  for  the 
framing  and  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and 
for  the  constitutional  election  of  a  chief 
executive  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  October  revolution  and  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country;  now  they  were  fulfilling 
their  pledged  word  by  passing  on  their 
power  to  a  legally  elected  president. 

Dr.  Juan  Jose  Arevalo,  first  president  of 
Guatemala  under  the  liberal  constitution  of 
1945,  was  born  in  Taxisco  in  the  department 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Guatemala,  September  10, 
1904,  son  of  Mariano  Arevalo  and  Elena 
Bermejo  de  Arevalo.  His  school  days  were 
spent  in  the  capital  city  until  the  earthquake 
of  1917  obliged  him  to  move  to  a  secondary 
school  in  Chiquimula.  He  soon  returned  to 
Guatemala  City,  and  was  graduated  in  1922 


from  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Boys. 
Then  came  a  year  at  law  school,  and  then  a 
definite  decision  that  teaching  was  to  be  his 
career. 

After  some  practical  experience  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  young 
teacher  was  made  head  of  the  technical  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 
He  continued  to  fill  this  post,  and  to  act  as 
inspector  of  schools  in  the  departments  of 
Escuintla  and  Jalapa,  until  he  left  to  make  a 
journey  to  Europe.  In  1926  and  1927  he 
visited  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Spain;  in  Paris  he  published  his  first  peda¬ 
gogical  work,  a  teachers’  handbook  dedicated 
to  the  primary  schools  of  Guatemala.  Since 
that  first  book  his  publications,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  American  capitals,  have 
included  the  following:  La  filosofia  de  los 
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valores  en  la  peJagog/a;  El  quetzal;  La  peda- 
gogia  de  la  personal/dad;  El  placer  de  tiajar; 
La  adolescencia  como  evasion  y  retorno,  and 
numerous  papers  on  literary,  educational  and 
philosophical  subjects. 

The  next  year  the  future  president  won 
first  place  in  a  competition  arranged  by  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Lazaro  Chacon.  The 
scholarship  grant  thus  obtained  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Argentina  to  continue  his  pedagogi¬ 
cal  studies.  At  the  University  of  La  Plata 
he  took  a  six-year  course  in  the  school  of 
education,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy  and  Educational  Science. 

In  1934  Dr.  Arevalo  came  back  to  Guate¬ 
mala  with  his  degree  and  with  Senora  Elisa 
Martinez  de  Arevalo,  the  young  Argentine 
teacher  of  Spanish  parentage  whom  he  had 
married  during  his  studies  at  the  university. 
He  continued  his  educational  work,  and  pub¬ 
lished  during  this  period  an  elementary 
geography  of  Guatemala  carefully  designed 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  children  for  whose 
use  it  was  intended;  there  were  simple  maps 
arranged  in  series  to  bring  out  clearly  one 
point  at  a  time,  there  was  an  easy  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  map  distortion  caused  by 
Mercator’s  projection,  and  there  w'ere  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  to  make  the  book  usable  even 
in  schools  without  professionally  trained 
teachers  and  without  such  ordinary  tools  as 
blackboards  and  colored  crayons. 

Those  were  troubled  times  in  Guatemala. 
The  ambitious  young  teacher  found  himself 


thwarted  at  many  points,  and  in  1936  he  was  I 
glad  to  go  to  Argentina  to  accept  the  chair  j 
of  literature  in  the  newly  organized  School 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters  at  the  University 
of  Tucuman.  He  became  secretary  of  the 
School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  La 
Plata,  the  school  where  he  had  taken  his 
doctorate;  he  conducted  a  seminary  in  con¬ 
temporary  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  ^ 
Buenos  Aires;  he  was  appointed  inspector 
general  of  educational  establishments  at  the 
University  of  Mendoza. 

The  Mendoza  post  he  soon  lost,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  regime  that  followed  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Gen.  Ramirez  to  the  presidency. 
However,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Tucuman,  and  he  was  there 
when  in  the  summer  of  1944,  as  a  result  of 
the  July  revolution  in  Guatemala,  he  was 
invited  by  various  groups  of  his  countrymen 
to  come  to  Guatemala  'and  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  > 

In  the  elections  of  December  1944  Dr. 
Arevalo  was  supported  by  two  parties,  the 
Frente  Popular  Libertadora  and  the  Renova- 
cion  Nacional.  He  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  At  his  inauguration  he  promised 
the  newly  elected  Congress,  "the  first  Con¬ 
gress  of  Guatemala  to  enjoy  full  autonomy 
in  its  functions,”  that  with  its  help  he  would 
build  in  Guatemala  a  "democracy  of  the 
postwar  period,”  a  "functional  democracy” 
which  should  permeate  "the  social  order, 
the  economic  order,  the  educational  order.” 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Latin  America 

in  Cooperative  Agricultural  Programs 


In  the  general  program  of  the  United  States 
Government  aimed  at  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  closest  possible  friendly 
relations  with  the  other  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  cooperating  by:  (1)  Provid¬ 
ing  technical  experts  and  facilities  for  the 
development  of  cooperative  research  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  interest;  (2)  providing 
inter-training  programs  for  agricultural  spe¬ 
cialists  from  the  other  American  republics 
and  assisting  other  agencies,  United  States 
government  as  well  as  private,  in  planning 
related  programs;  (3)  providing  technical 
experts  and  superior  planting  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  production  of 
natural  rubber  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  (4)  encouraging  the  production  of 
other  strategic  commodities,  such  as  insecti¬ 
cides,  cinchona  and  other  drug  plants,  and 
essential  oils,  which  must  be  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela¬ 
tions,  through  its  Technical  Collaborations 
Branch,  coordinates  these  various  projects 
and  activities  and  cooperates  with  other 
agencies  engaged  in  similar  work.  In  that 
connection  it  participates  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  countries  concerned  in  the  joint 
operation  of  cooperative  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gua¬ 
temala,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru,  and  collabora¬ 
tive  research  projects  in  existing  institutions 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  last  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 


in  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Cuba.  In  addition 
it  integrates  and  coordinates:  (1)  The  va¬ 
rious  inter-training  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Latin  American  trainees;  (2)  the 
natural  rubber  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering;  and  (3)  the  various  projects 
financed  by  Department  of  State  allotments. 

Lotig-term  agreements 

The  cooperative  experiment  stations  and 
projects  operate  under  long-term  agreements 
between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  republics  concerned.  Under 
these  agreements  the  other  cooperating  gov¬ 
ernments  are  supplying  land,  buildings,  asso¬ 
ciate  scientists,  clerical  assistance,  laborers, 
etc.,  and  the  major  part  of  the  personnel  and 
funds  necessary  for  their  operation.  The 
United  States  supplies  a  limited  number  of 
technicians,  technical  and  scientific  equip¬ 
ment  not  available  in  the  cooperating  coun¬ 
try,  and  technical  and  scientific  books  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  States. 

On  July  15,  1944,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station,  primarily  for 
research  on  cinchona  (quinine).  At  the 
Tingo  Maria  station  in  Peru  numerous 
projects  are  under  way,  including  research  in 
cinchona  diseases,  experimentation  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  propagating  and  planting  derris  and 
Lonchocarpus  (important  sources  of  rote- 
none),  comparative  studies  and  selection  of 
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high-yielding  plants,  establishment  of  cin¬ 
chona  and  rubber  nurseries,  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  planting  of  rubber. 

At  the  Pichilingue  experiment  station  in 
Ecuador,  several  hundred  thousand  rubber 
seedlings  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution 
to  growers.  Large  plantings  of  derris  for 
the  production  of  insecticides  already  have 
been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Development  Corporation.  Soil  sur¬ 
veys  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
best  areas  for  nursery  and  commercial  plant¬ 
ing  of  various  tropical  crops  complementary 
to  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States.  Nurseries  have  been  established  in 
the  highlands  for  production  of  high- 
yielding  pyrethrum  plants  for  subsequent 
distribution  to  producers  of  that  important 
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HARVESTING  KENAF  (ROSELLE) 


The  United  States  and  Cuba  are  cooperating  in 
the  problem  of  growing  and  processing  kenaf,  an 
important  jute  substitute. 


insecticide.  Research  work  on  cacao  also  has 
been  initiated  at  Pichilingue. 

Three  agricultural  technicians  have  been 
loaned  to  the  Government  of  Colombia  to 
assist  that  country  in  coordinating  its  agri¬ 
cultural  research  program  and  completing  | 
plans  for  the  increased  production  of  com¬ 
plementary  tropical  crops.  New  projects 
have  been  initiated  at  the  El  Salvador  station  h 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  the  yam 
bean  as  a  source  of  rotenone  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  diseases  attacking  henequen.  In  Cuba  , 
several  cooperative  agricultural  engineering  [ 
projects  are  in  operation.  These  are  con-  I 
cerned  mainly  with  the  problem  of  planting, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  and  processing  kenaf 
(roselle),  an  important  jute  substitute. 

At  the  recently  established  El  Recreo  co¬ 
operative  experiment  station  in  eastern  Nica¬ 
ragua  some  buildings  have  already  been 
completed  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
and  others  will  be  completed  within  the  com-  * 
ing  year.  Early  in  1945  that  station  will 
have  several  hundred  thousand  high-yielding 
rubber  plants  for  distribution  to  growers. 
Work  previously  inaugurated  on  rotenone- 
producing  plants,  medicinals,  essential  oils, 
vanilla,  and  other  tropical  crops  is  being 
continued. 

Cooperative  research  expanded 

During  the  past  year  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  completed  a  survey  of  various 
derris  plantings  in  Latin  America  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  basic  nursery  of  high-yielding  plants 
at  the  Summit  Gardens  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  addition  it  completed  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  Lonchocarpus-producing  area  in  Peru, 
as  a  result  of  which  selections  and  nursery 
plantings  of  that  important  rotenone-pro- 
ducing  plant  were  made.  The  Office  now 
is  establishing  projects  in  the  cooperative 
stations  for  the  study  and  control  of  leaf¬ 
cutting  ants  and  other  insect  pests  harm¬ 
ful  to  complementary  crops. 


COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AND  COLLEGE  IN  BRAZIL 
Ci«)ptrative  research  projects  in  agriculture  are  being  carried  on  by  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 


Under  its  rubber  program,  the  Department 
provides  technical  leadership  and  training 
through  assignment  of  United  States  techni¬ 
cians  to  plan  and  guide  the  establishment 
of  nurseries,  develop  proper  planting  and 
propagating  practices,  select  high-yielding 
and  disease-resistant  plant  material,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  basic  planting  stock.  Blight-resistant 
stock  is  now  being  propagated  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  194*)  and  1946  for  iop  grafting  on 
high-yielding  stock.  Cooperative  rubber 
nurseries  and  projects  now  are  in  operation 
in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Haiti,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil.  The 
extent  of  the  cooperation  by  the  various  gov¬ 
ernments  and  local  growers  in  the  rubber 
program  has  exceeded  expectations. 

Thirty-one  fellowships  were  awarded 
Latin  American  trainees  under  the  intern¬ 
training  program  of  the  Department  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944:  eight  in 


extension,  11  in  soil  conservation,  and  12  in 
agricultural  economics.  In  1944-45,  six 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  in  the  various 
fields  covered  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration.  This  training  program  is 
an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  agricultural  technicians  in  the  other 
American  republics. 

At  the  request  and  expense  of  the 
Chilean  Government,  a  commission  of 
United  States  technicians  recently  completed 
a  study  of  the  forest  resources  of  that  coun¬ 
try  and  made  recommendations  for  the  de¬ 
velopment,  improved  management  and  bet¬ 
ter  utilization  of  the  forest  resources  of  Chile 
for  domestic  consumption.  Through  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  De¬ 
partment  at  Mayagiiez,  P.  R.,  several  million 
derris  cuttings  have  been  distributed  to 
growers  and  experiment  stations  in  Latin 
America. 

Department  entomologists  assigned  to  the 
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field  station  in  Uruguay  are  seeking  natural 
parasitic  enemies  of  the  white-fringed  beetle, 
the  sugar-cane  borer,  the  cotton  boll  weevil, 
the  pink  bollworm,  and  the  vegetable  weevil 
for  use  in  the  United  States.  In  Mexico  the 
regular  quarantine  work  continues.  Co¬ 
operative  work  with  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  is  strengthening  and  coordinating  the 
suppression  of  the  pink  bollworm  of  cotton. 
A  c(X)perative  project  has  been  completed 
for  releasing  parasites  for  the  biological  con¬ 
trol  of  the  citrus  blackfly  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico. 


Interchange  of  educational  facilities 

Handbooks  on  soil  conservation  and  dairy¬ 
ing  in  Latin  America  and  pamphlets  on 
miscellaneous  agricultural  subjects  have  been 
prepared  for  translation  into  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  Information  on  conservation 
and  other  agricultural  programs  in  the 
United  States  has  been  furnished  to  other 
American  republics  through  publications, 
correspondence,  motion  pictures,  and  photo¬ 
graphs;  and  several  countries,  particularly 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  have  reciprocated. 


Increasing  the  Food  Supply 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

A  Cooperative  Program 

WILLIAM  C  BRISTER 

Director,  Food  Supply  Division,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


“The  United  Nations,  which  have  fought  so  successfully  together 
against  the  Axis  in  this  war,  must  join  together  in  the  years  after 
victory  in  waging  war  with  equal  vigor  and  unity  against  hunger, 
poverty,  ignorance  and  disease."  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  City,  February  22,  1945. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  START  in  the  war  against 
hunger,  one  of  the  evils  which  the  United 
Nations  must  battle  throughout  the  world 
long  after  military  victories  have  been  con¬ 
cluded,  has  already  been  made  here  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Through  agreements 
between  government  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Panama,  Peru,  Paraguay  and  Venezu¬ 
ela,  cooperative  programs  have  been  under 
way  since  1942  to  increase  the  production  of 
food  and  improve  nutrition. 

In  many  of  the  countries  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  not  enough  food  of  high  nutritive 
value  is  grown  even  for  local  consumption 
and  dietary  conditions  are  poor,  although 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  or  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for  a  living.  As  a  result  those  nations  which 
relied  heavily  upon  imports  for  their  sup¬ 
plementary  food  supply  suffered  greatly. 
When  war  came  four  years  ago,  shipping 
restrictions  cut  these  imports  at  the  same 
time  that  concentration  of  workers  in  rubber, 
mining  and  other  areas  yielding  products 
of  strategic  importance  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  raised  special  food  problems.  By  1942 


these  factors  had  created  an  emergency 
situation. 

In  June  1942,  the  Office  of  the  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (now  the 
Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  or  OIAA), 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
undertook  a  program  designed  to  help  in 
this  critical  problem  of  increasing  food  sup¬ 
plies.  This  program  was  planned  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Food  Supply  Di¬ 
vision  was  established  within  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  a  government 
corporation  under  the  OIAA,  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  this 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
American  governments  concerned,  which  had 
either  requested  such  assistance  or  were 
willing  to  cooperate  because  of  the  strategic 
factors  involved. 

Basic  objectives 

The  Food  Supply  Program  has  four  basic 
objectives;  first,  to  alleviate  food  shortages 
in  areas  of  strategic  importance  in  the  war 
effort;  second,  to  increase  local  production 
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O.  I.  A.  A. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  IN  HONDURAS 
This  model  farm  at  Danll  is  operated  by  the  Food  Mission. 


of  foodstuffs  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
armed  forces  at  military  and  naval  bases 
throughout  the  Hemisphere;  third,  to  aid  the 
various  governments  in  a  long-range  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  food  production  resources  of 
their  countries  so  that  chronic  problems  of 
undersupply  and  underconsumption  can  be 
solved;  and  finally,  to  provide  training  in 
modern  agricultural  practices  and  in  home 
economics  for  individuals  in  these  countries 
who  can  later  carry  on  the  program  of  food 
production  after  the  Institute’s  assistance  has 
ended. 

During  the  three  years  since  the  Food 
Supply  Program  was  first  organized,  about 
S8, 500,000  has  been  authorized  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  objec¬ 
tives.  Local  governments  have  contributed 
over  $1,500,000  in  cash  and  in  addition 
have  made  very  substantial  contributions  in 
personnel,  property,  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials. 


Agreements  between  governments 

Working  arrangements  for  attaining  these 
objectives  are  included  in  basic  agreements 
drawn  up  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  governments  concerned.  These  agree¬ 
ments  outline  the  fields  in  which  the  co¬ 
operative  program  will  be  developed,  the 
types  of  technical  aid,  and  the  sources  and 
extent  of  financing  to  be  contributed  by 
each  of  the  two  governments.  It  is  stated 
that  the  program  will  consist  of  separate 
projects,  each  of  which  must  be  agreed  upon 
in  writing  by  a  designated  official  of  the 
host  government  and  the  chief  of  the  Food  \ 
Supply  Field  Party.  In  these  project  agree¬ 
ments  is  contained  an  exact  description  of  , 
the  work  to  be  done,  why  it  is  needed,  and  i 
how  it  is  to  be  financed  and  supervised.  The 
work  chosen  for  projects  depends  on  local 
circumstances,  and  differs  somewhat  from  j 
country  to  country. 


INCREASING  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


Field  parties 

The  basic  agreement  also  describes  the 
manner  in  which  a  group  of  technical  spe¬ 
cialists,  usually  from  the  United  States,  will 
cooperate  for  a  stated  length  of  time  with 
certain  agencies  of  the  other  government.  In 
some  cases,  a  field  party  of  technicians  is 
sent  which  works  as  an  advisory  group  in  the 
host  country.  In  other  cases,  the  members 
of  the  food  mission  are  also  members  of  a 
Servicio,  a  branch  of  the  local  government 
set  up  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  cooperative 
agreement  w'ith  the  United  States. 

In  Venezuela,  this  organization  is  known 
as  the  Servicio  Cooperativo  Interamericano 
de  Produccion  de  Alimentos,  or  SCIPA.  It 
is  set  up  under  the  Venezuelan  Technical 
Institute  of  Immigration  and  Colonization, 
and  operates  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Institute’s  Food  Mission.  The  Servicio 


in  Peru  carries  the  same  name  as  that  in 
Venezuela,  and  functions  as  a  separate  en¬ 
tity  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Here 
the  Food  Supply  Chief  of  Party  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Peru  as 
Director  of  the  Servicio. 

The  United  States  Food  Supply  techni¬ 
cians  in  Paraguay  serve  as  members  of 
STICA,  the  Servicio  Tecnico  Interamericano 
de  Cooperacion  Agricola,  organized  as  an 
agricultural  service  within  the  Paraguayan 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Field  Party  is  also  Director  of 
STICA. 

In  Brazil,  the  organization  is  known  as 
CBA,  the  Comissao  Brasileiro-Americana  de 
Producao  de  Generos  Alimenticios  (the 
Brazilian-American  Food  Production  Com¬ 
mission).  It  is  headed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Division  for  the  Development  of  Vege¬ 
table  Production  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 


o.  I.  A.  A. 

AN  AMERICAN  THRESHER  IN  OPERATION  NEAR  TRUJILLO,  PERU 

Bringing  modern  agricultural  machinery’  to  farmers  is  part  of  the  program  of  scipa,  the  Inter-American 
Cooperative  Food  Production  Service  in  Peru. 
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turc,  who  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Institute’s 
Food  Supply  Party. 

The  typical  United  States  Food  Supply 
field  party  for  a  small  country  consists  of  a 
chief  of  party  chosen  for  administrative 
ability  and  broad  agricultural  experience,  an 
administrative  officer,  and  a  minimum  of 
three  technicians,  one  of  whom  is  generally 
a  specialist  on  soils,  one  an  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer,  and  the  other  an  agronomist,  live¬ 
stock  specialist,  or  agricultural  extension 
specialist.  The  chief  of  party  is  responsible 
for  over-all  policy  related  to  the  program, 
and  for  liaison  with  officials  of  the  host  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Washington  office,  and  the 
local  United  States  Embassy.  In  larger 
countries,  where  more  territory  is  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  program,  the  basic  field  party 
is  expanded  to  include  other  specialists,  such 
as  agricultural  economists,  plant  patholo- 
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A  MODEL  DAIRY  IN  PARAGUAY 

Part  of  the  pasteurization  plant  at  the  Food 
Mission’s  model  dairy. 


gists,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  food 
storage  specialists. 

How  the  program  works 

After  the  basic  agreement  for  cooperation 
has  been  signed,  operations  begin  wdth  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  general  agricultural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  concerned,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  of  possible  projects. 
When  project  agreements  for  those  of  great¬ 
est  urgency’  are  drawn  up,  funds  are  allotted. 
Then  technicians  are  assigned  to  carry  out 
these  projects  in  such  a  w’ay  as  to  provide 
the  greatest  opportunity  possible  for  local 
workers  to  learn  as  the  program  progresses. 
As  the  projects  get  under  way,  the  program 
may  not  develop  on  a  country- wide  basis; 
instead,  it  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more 
areas  where  agricultural  problems  are  acute. 
But  in  each  country,  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  encourage  the  development  of 
agriculture  so  that  the  production,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  ’  foods  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  nutrition  of  the  people  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  or  improved. 

In  general,  the  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Food  Supply  Division  provide  a  vehicle  for 
giving  technical  assistance  and  for  teaching 
by  doing  in  a  variety  of  fields,  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  Land  Use.  Improved  methods  for 
clearing  and  preparing  land  are  demon¬ 
strated;  works  for  combating  floods  and  soil 
erosion  and  for  irrigation  and  drainage  sys¬ 
tems  are  introduced  as  examples  of  better 
land  use.  Crop  diversification  and  rotation 
are  stimulated,  and  the  production  of  im¬ 
proved  seeds  is  encouraged. 

Illustrative  of  this  work  are  the  special 
vegetable  production  contracts  with  farmers 
entered  into  by  SCIPA,  the  Servicio  in  Peru. 
As  a  result  of  these  contracts,  acres  of  vege¬ 
tables  were  raised  in  areas  in  the  north  of 
Peru  w’here  such  crops  had  never  before 
been  produced.  Southwest  of  Iquitos,  132 
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HOG  PRODUCTION  IN  BRAZIL 

Hogs  raised  in  the  Food  Mission  pork  projects  in  Brazil  are  eventually  served  up  to  United  States  and 
Brazilian  military  personnel  and  nearby  civilians. 


acres  of  jungle  land  had  been  cleared  by  last 
January,  and  the  land  planted  to  food  crops. 

In  Haiti  land-use  projects  are  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  Here  two  and  one-half 
million  of  the  nation’s  three  million  people 
live  on  small  farms,  many  of  which  are  not 
good  agricultural  land  because  sufficient 
water  is  lacking.  Under  the  direction  of 
United  States  and  Haitian  engineers,  con¬ 
struction  is  now  under  way  on  five  irrigation- 
drainage  systems  affecting  over  26,000  acres 
of  land.  More  than  800  Haitian  employees 
are  now  at  work  on  the.se  systems,  repairing 
old  French  Colonial  canals,  building  dikes 
for  rice  irrigation,  and  digging  drainage 
ditches.  Improved  methods  of  land  prepa¬ 
ration  are  shown  on  small  demonstration 
farms  where  farmers  are  taught  to  handle 
oxen  with  plow's. 

2.  Livestock  and  Pasture  Management. 


Sew  or  better  methods  of  feeding  and  car¬ 
ing  for  livestock  and  improving  pasture 
lands  are  demonstrated. 

At  Barrerito,  a  30,000-acre  ranch  in  Para¬ 
guay  grazed  by  5,000  head  of  criollo  cattle, 
STICA  is  raising  grade  and  mestizo  bulls  to 
improve  the  herds  of  small  ranchers.  Cattle¬ 
men  interested  in  pasture  rotation  and  range 
management  are  welcome  to  spend  a  week 
at  the  guest  house  which  STICA  has  just 
built  on  the  ranch  in  anticipation  of  their 
visits.  Several  estancia  owners  have  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  send  their  sons  to 
Barrerito  to  study  the  art  of  producing  more 
beef  on  fewer  acres  in  less  time. 

In  Peru  a  quarantine  station  for  imported 
livestock,  one  of  several  planned  by  SCIPA’s 
Peruvian  and  United  States  technicians,  has 
recently  been  completed  at  Callao.  It  pro¬ 
vides  stable  space  for  approximately  400 
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HAITIAN  RECIPIENTS  OF  SEEDS 
AND  TOOLS 


In  Haiti  nearly  1,700,000  pounds  of  seeds  and 
almost  18,000  tools  have  been  distributed  to  small 
farmers  by  agents  of  the  ciurperative  food  program. 

head  of  cattle,  as  well  as  room  for  other 
livestock,  and  has  been  called  by  Peruvian 
newspapers  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
and  ordeny  program  of  livestock  sanitation 
for  Peru. 

The  cattle  tick  has  always  constituted  a 
menace  to  successful  livestock  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  Venezuela.  A  year  ago  SCIPA 
and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Husbandry  cooperated  in  setting  up  a  con¬ 
trolled  zone  cattle-dipping  project  in  the 
Maracay  region  of  Aragua  State,  where  in¬ 
adequate  parasite  control  has  limited  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  potentially  rich  dairy  and 
livestock  area.  Five  new  dipping  vats  have 
been  built,  several  old  ones  have  been  re¬ 
paired,  and  a  decree  of  the  Ministry  has 
made  dipping  mandatory.  Before  this  pro¬ 
gram  started,  about  1,000  cattle  a  month 
were  dipped  in  this  region.  Now  over 
31,000  animals  are  being  dipped  each 


month,  and  the  cattle  tick  menace  is  declin¬ 
ing,  although  ticks  cannot  be  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  until  systematic  dipping  programs  are 
universally  applied. 

3.  Furuishnig  of  technical  oiatenals.  As¬ 
sistance  is  given  in  making  available  to  local 
proJt/cers  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  live¬ 
stock  and  feed,  tools  and  equipment. 

Surveys  conducted  in  Panama  by  the  j 
Food  Supply  field  party  when  it  arrived  in 
19-13  showed  that  lack  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  was  among  the  important  factors 
responsible  for  low  yields  and  poor  quality 
produce.  To  combat  this  condition,  it  sold 
chemicals  at  low’  cost  through  its  ware¬ 
houses  to  farmers  or  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  which  distributed  them  through 
its  own  agencies.  Figures  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Food  Mission  and  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  show  that  18,000  pounds  of  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides  and  about  1,000  y 
gallons  of  cattle-tick  dip  were  used  by 
Panamanian  farmers  during  1944.  These  I 
are  small  amounts,  but  they  reflect  an  in-  ! 
creased  use  of  these  chemicals  by  small 
farmers,  which  is  progress,  leading  to  greater  ^ 
production. 

Registered  cattle  and  chickens  of  various 
breeds  have  been  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Peru,  and  fine  quality  hatching  ‘ 
eggs  have  been  successfully  flown  for  the 
first  time  from  the  United  States  to  both 
Brazil  and  Peru.  Incubators  and  plows, 
tractors  and  fishing  equipment  have  been 
made  available  by  cooperative  food  parties 
to  farmers  and  fishermen  of  the  various  , 
countries.  In  Haiti  alone  1,690,000  pounds 
of  seeds  and  50,000  fruit  trees  have  been 
distributed  under  the  cooperative  food  pro¬ 
gram  since  operations  began  in  August 
1944;  and  17,900  agricultural  tools  and  im¬ 
plements  have  been  sold  at  cost. 

4.  Food  storage  and  distribution.  Assist¬ 
ance  is  given  in  constructing  adequate  food 
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Storage  and  refrigeration  facilities,  and  in 
improving  food  distribution  and  marketing 
systems. 

Experiments  in  the  construction  of  simple 
grain  storage  bins  capable  of  being  made 
from  local  materials  by  small  farmers  are 
under  way  in  Honduras  and  Venezuela,  and 
modern  refrigerated  warehouses  for  storage 
of  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  already 
built  or  under  construction  in  Brazil,  Para¬ 
guay,  Venezuela,  and  Peru. 

In  Brazil,  CBA  purchased,  assembled,  and 
distributed  1,200  steel  seed  storage  units 
varying  in  size  from  8  to  10  tons.  Modeled 
on  the  tin  and  glass  airtight  containers  built 
by  small  farmers  for  years,  these  steel  units 
protect  larger  amounts  of  seeds  from  insects 
and  moisture  without  harming  their  vitality. 

The  Food  Mission’s  program  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Costa  Rica  to  the  armed  forces  in  the  Canal 
Zone  has  been  a  successful  experiment  in 
widening  the  distribution  of  produce.  In¬ 
creased  production  was  brought  through  in¬ 
dividual  contracts  with  growers  who  were 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price  below  the  mar¬ 
ket  average.  Produce  was  then  bought  only 
when  a  surplus  existed  and  farmers  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  much  as  possible  at  market 
prices.  By  May  1943,  approximately 
7,800,000  pounds  of  produce  had  been 
shipped  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
a  worthwhile  contribution  toward  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  critical,  war-caused  food  supply 
situation  there.  In  addition,  over  3,000,000 
pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
distributed  to  the  companies  constructing  the 
Pan  American  highway  in  Costa  Rica. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  on  the  ag¬ 
riculture  of  Panama  achieved  by  Panamanian 
and  United  States  workers  in  the  cooperative 
food  program  has  been  in  marketing  stand¬ 
ards.  The  improvement  in  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  produce  and  the  wider 
distribution  possible  as  a  result  of  grading 


produce  and  securing  standard  packing 
crates  for  farmers  at  reasonable  prices  has 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  produce  in  quantities 
in  places  throughout  the  country  w'here  none 
had  been  sold  before. 

5.  Training  and  education.  Qualified 
personnel  to  carry  on  future  agrictdtural  im¬ 
provement  activities  are  trained  locally  and 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Extension, 
farm  credit,  and  education  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  home  demonstration  services,  are  started 
or  strengthened. 

"Learning  by  doing”  is  the  aim  of 
hundreds  of  young  Brazilians  enrolled  in 
CBA’s  vocational  training  program.  Practi¬ 
cal  courses  in  general  farming,  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  mechanized  agriculture,  and  nutrition 
have  been  established  on  demonstration 
farms  in  Brazil,  and  about  50  outstanding 
trainees  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  additional  study  in  practical  agriculture 
and  teaching  problems. 

In  Peru  training  in  new  agricultural 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CORN-DRIER, 
VENEZIELA 

The  problem  of  drying  corn  for  storage  is 
widespread. 
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methods  is  carried  on  by  SCIPA’s  rural  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  are  located  at  field  offices 
in  1 3  key  production  centers  throughout  the 
country.  Each  office  is  headed  by  a  qualified 
young  Peruvian  agricultural  engineer  who 
directs  promotion  of  all  SCIPA’s  projects  in 
his  area.  His  agents  lend  technical  assistance 
to  farmers  by  means  of  lectures  and  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations,  assist  them  in  securing 
needed  equipment,  and  explain  SClPA's 
aims. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Peru  has 
said  that  the  activities  of  these  rural  repre¬ 
sentatives  now  influence  the  production  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Peru’s 
farms. 

Last  year  STICA  in  Paraguay  trained  30 
supervisors  to  run  the  new  supervised  credit 
agency  recently  created  by  the  Paraguayan 
government  to  extend  farm  loans.  Not  only 
do  these  supervisors  aid  the  farmer  with 


technical  agricultural  problems,  but  they  also 
help  his  w'ife  to  improve  their  home.  Two 
community  work  centers  have  been  opened 
near  villages  south  of  Asuncion  where  cook¬ 
ing  and  sewing  lessons  are  provided  for  all 
women  interested. 

In  Venezuela,  SCIPA’s  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  program  is  designed  to  give  women  in 
rural  areas  practical  help  in  child  care,  in 
the  making  of  clothing,  in  home  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sanitation,  and  in  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  and  scientific  preparation  of  food  to 
assure  balanced  meals. 

All  these  and  many  other  projects  are  now 
under  way  in  this  Hemisphere — carried  on 
by  men  and  women  of  many  nations,  speak¬ 
ing  different  languages,  but  working  to¬ 
gether  on  a  problem  of  mutual  concern — the 
problem  of  bringing  abqut  freedom  from 
want  for  all  of  us. 


Brazil’s  Aaing  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Washington 


On  March  12,  1945,  a  special  session  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  held  to  welcome  a  distinguished 
visitor,  His  Excellency  Senhor  Pedro  Leao 
Velloso,  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Brazil.  Just  prior  to  his  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  guest  of  honor  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Senhor  Leao  Velloso  had 
headed  his  country’s  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  at  Mexico  City,  and  in  due  time 
following  his  Washington  visit  he  again 
came  to  the  United  States  as  chief  of  Brazil’s 


delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco. 

At  the  Governing  Board  meeting  the  spe¬ 
cial  guest  was  officially  welcomed  by  Dr. 
Diogenes  Escalante,  Ambassador  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  who,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  his 
colleagues,  warmly  congratulated  Senhor 
Leao  Velloso  on  the  constructive  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Americas  at  the  Mexico 
City  Conference. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Escalante’s  remarks,  Se¬ 
nhor  Leao  Velloso  said: 


brazil’s  acting  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
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It  is  for  me  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
to  be  received  in  this  edifice,  the  home  of  so 
many  notable  traditions.  All  the  American  na¬ 
tions.  which  have  for  centuries  been  engaged  in 
building  a  new  civilization  in  our  hemisphere,  are 
sheltered  under  its  roof,  as  they  assemble  in 
family  council. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  efforts  to 
achieve  independence,  when  the  liberating  armies 
were  still  in  the  field,  the  idea  of  a  union  of 
continental  countries  was  launched  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constituting  a  political  system  designed 
to  maintain  peace  among  them  and  to  assure  their 
full  development. 

The  words  of  Henry  Clay  in  1810  seemed  in¬ 
spired  by  a  prophetic  sense,  when  he  proclaimed 
that  regardless  of  the  forms  of  government  im¬ 
planted  in  this  hemisphere,  America  would  be 
"animated  by  an  American  feeling  and  guided  by 
an  American  policy.” 

Brazil  showed  itself  receptive  to  these  ideas 
even  before  its  emancipation,  when  we  tried  to 
cut  the  ties  that  bound  us  to  the  Portuguese  court 
in  the  unsuccessful  movement  of  1789  for  which 
Jcfferstin’s  support  was  sought  in  Paris. 

When  Monroe’s  message  appeared  later,  shortly 
after  Brazil  had  become  independent,  its  strength¬ 
ened  the  feeling  of  Brazilian  statesmen  that 
there  was  a  need,  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  that  historic  document,  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  to  be  open  to  the 
adherence  of  all  other  nations  of  the  continent, 
with  the  purpose  of  "preserving  and  promoting 
the  liberty  of  the  American  powers.” 

If  I  recall  these  facts,  which  belong  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  evolution  of  Pan  Americanism,  it  is  to 
remind  you  that  together  we  began  a  long  journey 
when  we  resolved  to  defend  unitedly  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  countries,  then  threatened  by 
plans,  ostensibly  for  recolonization,  made  by  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Even  at  that  time,  therefore,  we 
put  the  question  of  our  collective  defense,  which 
we  have  managed  to  achieve  only  in  the  present 
war,  on  the  ground  of  equality  of  sovereignty, 
an  equality  based  "only  on  the  general  principle 
of  the  community  of  nations.” 

In  all  these  120  years  the  orientation  of  the 
international  policy  of  Brazil  has  not  changed 
fundamentally,  for  it  has  been  guided  on  the  one 
hand  by  its  unchanging  and  increasingly  strong 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  unswerving  belief  that,  in  peace  and  war, 
we  form  one  body  of  American  nations. 

Inspired  by  this  thought,  we  witnessed  in  1890, 


in  this  marvelous  city  of  Washington,  at  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  the 
establishment  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  whose 
duties  were  to  collect  and  publish  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  commerce,  products,  laws,  and  tariffs 
of  our  respective  countries. 

From  these  original  limited  powers  the  Pan 
American  Union,  inspired  by  an  unfailing  idealism, 
grew  and  intensified  its  activities  until  it  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  powerful  organization  that  guides 
our  republics.  In  all  the  Union's  meetings  the 
importance  of  coordinating  common  efforts,  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  intimate  interchange  of 
thought  and  a  perfect  understanding,  has  loomed 
large. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  prestige  the  Union  had 
won,  its  structure  was  changed  and  its  field  en¬ 
larged  in  1901,  at  Mexico  City,  and  it  was  in 
that  same  city,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  that,  forty- 
four  years  later,  it  was  finally  transformed  into  a 
true  Parliament  of  the  American  nations. 

The  resolution  for  this  purpose  that  we  have 
recently  approved  marks  the  end  of  one  period 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one,  in  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  will  undertake  truly  polit¬ 
ical  functions.  Endow'ed  with  the  necessary  au¬ 
tonomy  and  with  new  powers,  it  will  be  enabled 
to  develop,  in  keeping  with  the  tremendous  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  world,  the  splendid 
work  begun  so  many  years  ago.  From  now  on  it 
will  be  not  simply  a  center  for  research,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  consultation,  but  an  agency  for  delibera¬ 
tion  and  action,  and  therefore  more  than  ever  a  cen¬ 
ter  in  which  continental  policy  will  perforce  con¬ 
verge  and  from  which  it  will  radiate. 

Let  us  not  forget,  how'ever,  that  the  world  is 
small.  Thus  we  in  the  Americas  could  hardly 
be  an  isolated  group  of  selfish  nations,  indifferent 
to  the  anxieties  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
experience  in  the  present  war  has  been  decisive. 
So  strong  are  blood  and  cultural  ties,  so  powerful 
are  economic  interests,  and  so  markedly  do  social 
movements  in  Europe  react  upon  us,  that  within 
thirty  years  we  have  twice  crossed  the  seas  in 
order  to  fight  on  European  battlefields  for  the 
standards,  principles,  and  ideals  that  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from  our  civilization. 

In  his  inaugural  session  at  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Rio  Branco  stressed  the  true  meaning  of 
our  system,  proclaiming  the  impossibility  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  declaring:  "To  the  European  countries, 
to  which  we  have  always  been,  and  shall  ever  be, 
linked  by  spiritual  ties  and  numerous  economic 
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interests,  we  still  offer  the  same  guarantee  that, 
as  in  the  past,  our  unceasing  love  of  order  and 
progress  have  tendered.” 

Time  and  history  have  but  shown  how  true 
those  words  were,  and  have  stressed  the  sincerity 
of  those  intentions.  At  the  Mexico  City  Confer¬ 
ence,  where  momentous  decisions  were  taken  to 
strengthen  the  union  between  our  countries,  what 
we  had  in  view  was  to  equip  them  better  to  fulfill 
the  mission  that  will  be  incumbent  upon  them  in 
the  organization  of  peace  and  in  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  disrupted  balance  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  and  desiring  to  give  our 
frank  and  loyal  cooperation,  that  we  shall  soon 


attend  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

These  and  these  only,  have  been  the  ideals  of 
Pan  Americanism,  championed  throughout  the  years 
in  this  building  and  from  here  radiated  to  all 
the  Continent.  And  you,  Dr.  Rowe,  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  these  ideals,  employing  head 
and  heart  in  spreading  them  and  in  instilling  them 
in  the  minds  of  all  Americans,  now  after  this  long 
and  arduous  way,  reap  a  just  reward,  the  well 
deserved  prize  for  your  devotion,  toil,  and  sacrifice. 
A  man  of  faith,  you  never  hesitated.  Held  in  your 
strong  hands,  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American 
nations,  fraternally  united,  will  continue  to  wave 
on  high. 


The  Story  of  Transportation 
in  the  Colombian  Andes 

HAROLD  LEE  COLVOCORESSES 


In  the  autumn  of  19-44  a  bomber  carrying 
an  American  diplomat  and  his  staff  glided 
into  Techo  Airport  outside  of  Bogota.  In 
eight  hours  they  had  flown  direct  from 
Miami.  Regular  flights,  with  a  stop-over  in 
Barranquilla,  had  always  required  a  day  and 
a  half.  The  new  record  drove  a  deeper 
wedge  into  the  isolation  of  what  had  once 
been  one  of  the  world's  remotest  capitals. 

Colombia  is  a  land  of  jungles,  high,  wind¬ 
swept  plateaus,  fertile  valleys,  and  jagged, 
snow-capped  mountains  which  rise  to  20,000 
feet.  Transportation  has  always  been  a 
major  problem,  shared  by  the  other  Andean 
Republics. 

Towards  their  northern  end  the  Andes 
break  into  three  separate  cordilleras,  running 
like  the  toes  of  a  crow’s  foot  and  ripping  Co¬ 
lombia  from  its  southern  boundary  north¬ 
ward  almost  to  the  Caribbean.  Most  travel 
has  of  necessity  been  along  the  Magdalena 
River  and  the  beautiful,  green  Cauca  Valley, 
main  arteries  running  between  the  ranges, 
for  a  traveler  moving  from  west  to  east  must 
cross  the  series  of  gigantic  mountains  and  the 
valleys  and  tropical  jungles  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  this  manner  nature  has  di¬ 
vided  Colombia  into  isolated  regions  which 
in  the  past  knew  little  of  one  another.  An 
example  is  the  town  of  Pasto,  near  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  border,  so  remote  that  other  Colom¬ 
bians  jest  that  the  Pastuzos  still  pray  for  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  past  a 
representative  elected  from  Pasto  traveled 
on  horseback  for  forty  days  before  his  voice 
could  be  heard  in  the  nation’s  Congress  at 
Bogota. 

Popayan,  "cradle  of  statesmen,”  lies  in  the 


southern  Cauca  Valley  in  southwestern 
Colombia.  Bogota,  the  capital  and  famed 
literary  center,  perches  on  a  fertile  plateau 
8,600  feet  up  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  Only 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  gentleman  traveling 
from  ancient  Popayan  to  Bogota  journeyed 
on  horseback  for  seventeen  days  through  the 
Cauca  Valley,  over  the  Central  Cordillera 
and  down  again  to  Neiva  in  the  hot  valley 
of  the  Magdalena.  Here  he  took  a  small 
boat  down  stream  for  three  days  to  Girardot. 
Thence,  he  went  on  by  twisting,  narrow- 
gauge  railway  up  the  rolling,  green  side  of 
the  Eastern  Cordillera,  through  banana  and 
coffee  plantations  to  where  Bogota  lies 
among  the  wheat  fields.  The  trip  took 
twenty-one  days. 

Before  the  use  of  steam  engines  and  steam 
boats  the  trip  from  Bogota  to  the  Caribbean 
Coast  lasted  forty  days.  In  the  jungles 
lurked  jaguars,  boa  constrictors,  monkeys, 
small  deer,  and  other  animals.  In  the  rivers 
lay  alligators  so  big  that  boatmen  sometimes 
mistook  them  for  sand  bars.  Men  made 
their  wills  before  setting  out  on  this  journey. 

Most  of  the  rivers  flow  northward  into  the 
Caribbean  and  these  have  been  the  principal 
routes  for  travel.  The  great  Amazon  and 
the  Orinoco  touch  Colombia’s  eastern  forest, 
but  this  region  is  not  yet  populated.  The 
Magdalena,  twisting  down  its  hot  valley  be¬ 
tween  jungle  banks,  has  been  the  life  stream 
of  the  region  since  prehistoric  times.  It  is 
navigable  to  Girardot,  970  miles  up  stream, 
and  river  steamers  go  today  as  far  as  La 
Dorada,  590  miles  from  the  Caribbean. 

The  story  of  the  Magdalena  fills  much  of 
Colombian  history.  Before  the  Spanish  con- 
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quest  Girib  Indians  in  dugout  balsa-wood 
canoes  journeyed  far  up  toward  its  head¬ 
waters.  The  exploring  conquerors  followed 
the  River  in  1538  when  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de 
Quesada  and  his  warrior  band  struggled  in 
full  armor  through  700  miles  of  jungle  and 
mountain,  up  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  and 
onto  the  Sabana,  the  great,  dry  lake  bed,  to 
found  Bogota.  In  the  wild  regions  near  the 
Caribbean  and  east  of  the  lower  Magdalena, 
a  few  Motilone  Indians  still  roam  and  some¬ 
times  shoot  a  curare-poisoned  arrow  into  a 
too  venturesome  intruder. 

For  Bogota  the  River  was  the  only  outlet 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Hernando  de 
Alcocer  and  Alfonso  de  Olaya  Herrera,  two 
soldiers  of  the  conquest  who  had  settled 
down  as  land-owners,  developed  a  horse 
trail  from  the  site  of  Honda  on  the  River 
to  Facatativa  near  the  rim  of  the  Sabana. 


A  MAGDALENA  RIVER  BOAT 

The  Magdalena  River  has  been  for  centuries  a 
main  artery  of  travel  in  Colombia. 


They  imported  mule  teams  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  Indians,  who  were  accustomed 
to  carrying  heavy  loads.  These  two  men, 
progressive  geniuses  of  their  time,  were  the 
first  to  use  wheeled  vehicles  on  the  Sabana. 

Shortly  they  completed  their  link  with  the 
outside  world  by  establishing  a  service  of 
cbampaues,  small,  hand-propelled  boats, 
down  the  Magdalena.  Within  three  years 
of  this  development  warehouses  appeared 
along  the  River’s  bank  near  the  present  site 
of  Honda,  and  by  1565  commerce  was  such 
that  the  town  of  Honda  was  founded. 

The  Magdalena  is  a  broad  river  with  sand 
bars  and  shallows.  When  it  is  in  flood  the 
trip  downstream  is  easy  and  swift,  the  trip 
upstream  proportionately  laborious.  In  drier 
seasons  it  is  difficult  both  ways.  Cbampaues 
continued  to  navigate  the  River  until,  in 
1846,  a  far  sighted  President,  General  To¬ 
mas  Cipriano  de  Mosquera,  subsidized  steam 
navigation.  The  boats  were  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  old  Mississippi  River  type,  tall-stacked 
stern-wheelers.  To  date  they  have  changed 
little  and  churn  up  and  down  the  River 
scaring  alligators  from  their  sand  bars,  stop¬ 
ping  at  tiny  landings,  moving  by  day,  tying 
up  by  the  bank  at  night,  until  they  reach  La 
Dorada.  Under  good  conditions  the  trip 
downstream  is  made  in  four  days.  Return¬ 
ing  against  the  current  may  take  two  weeks. 

Many  inland  areas  and  large  towns  have 
their  river  ports  on  the  Magdalena.  Short 
railroads  feed  from  the  producing  areas  into 
these  ports.  Thus  Girardot  and  La  Dorada 
serve  Bogota,  Puerto  Berrio  serves  Medellin, 
and  Puerto  Wilches  is  the  outlet  for  Bucara- 
manga. 

Colombia  has  nearly  800  miles  of  Pacific 
Coast  and  over  1,000  miles  of  Caribbean 
shore  line.  There  are  three  principal  sea 
ports. 

Barranquilla,  on  the  Caribbean,  has  growm 
in  recent  years  from  a  village  into  a  modern 
city  and  center  of  commerce.  This  sudden 
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growth  is  due  to  the  dredging  of  sand  bars 
from  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Magdalena,  creating  a  fine  harbor  and 
opening  the  River  for  through  traffic  to  the 
Caribbean. 

Cartagena,  the  heroic  old  fortified  city 
which,  centuries  ago,  underwent  the  sieges 
of  buccaneers  and  the  bombardments  of 
British  fleets,  was,  until  the  rise  of  Barran- 
quilla,  Colombia’s  leading  Caribbean  port. 
Long  ago  the  Spaniards  dropped  stones 
across  the  mouth  of  the  big  harbor,  the 
Boca  Grande,  as  a  protection  against  pirates. 
This  left  open  the  Boca  Cbica,  or  small 
mouth,  a  deep  channel  which  enters  a  fine 
lagoon  behind  the  city.  Today  ships  com¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  docks  pass  beneath  an¬ 
cient  fortress  walls. 

Because  of  the  Magdalena’s  shallow 
mouth,  river  traffic  flowed  into  Cartagena 
through  a  long  canal  built  in  colonial  times. 
Later  the  city  was  connected  with  the  River 
by  rail.  With  the  dredging  of  the  River’s 
mouth  Cartagena  fell  to  second  place.  But 
today  the  fickle  sands  of  the  Magdalena  are 
again  shifting  into  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  and 
in  the  breasts  of  Cartageneros  stirs  the  hope 
that  with  those  sands  the  fate  of  cities  too 
may  shift. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  Buenaventura  is  the 
main  port.  It  was  founded  in  the  l6th 
century  as  a  convenient  outlet  for  Cali, 
Popayan  and  the  Cauca  Valley.  Today,  with 
good  rail  connections,  it  serves  a  much  larger 
area. 

Mail  service  began  early.  In  the  days  of 
the  Colony  mail  came  from  Spain  by  ship 
every  six  months,  arriving  at  Cartagena 
where  it  was  greeted  by  a  joyous  ringing  of 
bells  and  forwarded  by  rider  and  boat  to  the 
interior.  Today  air  mail  routes  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

Through  the  mountains  the  Spaniards 
built  stone-paved  horse  and  mule  trails 
which  are  still  in  use.  The  Sabana  de 


THE  HOTEL  DEL  PRADO,  BARRANQUILLA 

The  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  is  a 
modern  and  thriving  port. 


Bogota  had  only  dusty  tracks  and  all  travel 
was  on  horseback.  Carts  were  scarce, 
coaches  scarcer.  The  journey  from  Bogota 
to  Facatativa,  thirty  miles,  took  three  days. 
In  1850  the  first  macadam  road  in  the 
country  was  built  between  these  two  towns. 
The  results  were  miraculous.  Stage  coach 
lines  were  established,  carts  and  carriages 
multiplied,  agriculture  flourished,  and  wages 
rose  from  ten  to  tw’enty-five  centavos  a  day. 

Railroad  building  began  in  1855  with  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  The  majority  of  the  roads  now 
in  operation  are  narrow-gauge  and  were 
built  in  the  late  19th  century  and  early  20th. 

Today  there  is  no  railway  connecting  Bo¬ 
gota  with  the  north  coast.  Neither  is  there 


United  Fruit  Company  , 

PART  OF  THE  OLD  FORTIFICATIONS  AT  CARTAGENA 
Cartagena  has  a  long  history  of  heroic  deeds  in  its  defense  against  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
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a  railway  across  the  country  from  Ecuador 
to  the  Caribbean.  The  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  follows  the  Cauca  Valley  from  Po- 
payan  north  through  Cali  to  La  Pintada,  also 
connects  the  port  of  Buenaventura  with  Bo¬ 
gota  and  with  the  Magdalena  by  means  of 
other  railroads  and  highways. 

Since  very  early  times  traffic  over  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Cordillera  has  used  the  12,000-foot 
Quindio  Pass.  In  1550  a  road  across  it  was 
opened  and  in  the  past  century  Colombian 
engineers  have  developed  this  into  a  remark¬ 
able  mountain  highway.  The  Pass  was 
never  meant  for  tenderfeet  and  has  its  le¬ 
gends.  Colombians,  who  love  a  humorous 
anecdote,  tell  the  following  story: 

Long  ago  a  horseman  was  crossing  the 
Quindio  Pass.  Tolima’s  snowy  summit  to 
the  north  was  hidden  in  driving  clouds.  The 
wind  whipped  through  the  pass,  flapping  his 
black  cloak,  and  the  rain  blinded  him.  His 


hat  blew  off,  landing  in  deep  mud,  and  he 
dismounted  to  get  it.  But  he  found  that  he 
had  picked  up  the  hat  of  another  man,  and 
there  beneath  it  in  the  mud  was  the  owner’s 
head.  Seizing  the  head,  he  pulled,  and  out 
came  a  man  from  Antioquia.  The  Antio- 
quenos  are  intensely  hard  working  and  their 
thrift  is  proverbial.  They  are  called  the 
Scotchmen  of  Colombia.  This  Antioqueno 
hung  on  very  hard  to  something  buried  in 
the  mud  and  he  would  not  let  go.  So  the 
two  of  them  pulled  and  out  of  the  mud 
struggled  a  pair  of  loaded  pack  mules. 

Long  distance  trucking  has  developed 
most  on  the  highway  crossing  the  Quindio 
Pass,  for  the  Central  Cordillera  has  defied 
railroad  builders.  The  highway,  of  gravel, 
twisting  interminably  around  precipitous 
mountain  shoulders,  forms  the  vital  link  be¬ 
tween  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  and  Bo¬ 
gota  on  the  East.  ’  Over  this  strip  freight 
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trucks  shuttle,  switching  cargoes  from  the 
Pacific  Railway,  which  stops  at  Armenia  on 
the  western  slope,  to  Ibague  in  the  Magda¬ 
lena  Valley,  where  the  Cundinamarca  Rail¬ 
way  begins.  Today  Bogota  may  ship  goods 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  two  days  and  shippers 
to  the  United  States  often  prefer  this  route 
to  the  slower  River  trip. 

Special  small  freight  cars  for  narrow-gauge 
railways  are  assembled  in  Cali  from  parts 
bought  in  the  United  States  and  these  cars 
are  sometimes  seen  crossing  the  Quindlo 
Pass  on  top  of  a  trailer-truck  on  their  way 
to  the  railroads  farther  east. 

Highways  are  developing.  From  Bogota 
the  Simon  Bolivar  Highway,  part  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  system,  will  take  you  to 
the  neighboring  capitals,  Caracas  and  Quito, 
the  Venezuelan  route  crossing  the  famous  In¬ 
ternational  Bridge,  a  symbol  of  friendship, 
on  the  frontier  between  two  Bolivarian 
nations.  Automobiles  swarm  in  the  streets 
of  the  towns,  for  Colombia  is  rich  in  oil  and 


throughout  the  war  no  gasoline  shortage  has 
existed. 

Long  distance  motoring  is  not  yet  very 
highly  developed,  for  the  terrain  makes 
highway  construction  a  major  engineering 
feat.  The  recently  opened  highway  from 
Cali  over  the  Western  Cordillera  to  Buena¬ 
ventura  marks  the  completion  of  a  scenic 
route  from  Bogota  to  the  Pacific.  Landslides 
are  a  hazard,  especially  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  your  secretary  who  left  for  a  weekend 
in  the  country  may  wire  on  Monday  that 
she  is  blocked  by  a  landslide  and  will  not  be 
back  that  week. 

Primitive  forms  of  transportation  are  still 
plentiful.  Dugout  canoes  of  balsa  wood  are 
in  use  on  all  the  rivers  and  are  seen  lying 
on  the  beach  at  Cartagena.  In  the  interior 
men  and  women  carry  enormous  loads  on 
their  backs  with  the  aid  of  the  ancient  In¬ 
dian  tope  line,  a  band  going  from  the  load 
around  the  forehead  of  the  bearer.  Many 
little  towns  are  reached  only  by  horse  or 


THE  HIGHWAY  TO  THE  SEA 

The  mountains  in  Colombia  make  the  building  of  highways  and  railroads  very  difficult,  but  this  route  has 
surmounted  the  cordillera  between  Buenaventura  and  Cali. 
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is  slow  and  dusty,  but  at  the  little  stations 
the  country  people  crowd  along  the  tracks 
selling  fried  chicken,  pineapples,  potatoes, 
fresh  gardenias.  Many  routes  boast  auto- 
jtrros,  single,  streamlined  coaches  driven  by 
gasoline  engines,  where  you  may  sit  in  a 
spotless  reclining  chair,  sip  black  coffee,  and 
gaze  at  some  of  the  world’s  most  dramati¬ 
cally  beautiful  scenery. 

In  peace-time  Grace  Line  and  United 
Fruit  Company  ships  stop  regularly  at  Co¬ 
lombian  ports.  During  the  war  their  visits 
have  been  rare.  Chilean  and  Argentine 
ships  maintain  a  fairly  regular  service. 

Colombia,  which  for  centuries  struggled 
against  its  natural  barriers,  has  now  found 
a  way  to  jump  over  them.  The  result  has 
been  a  rush  of  progress. 

In  1920  German  pilots  of  the  First  World 
War  founded  Scadta,  one  of  the  earliest 
commercial  air  lines  in  -  the  Hemisphere. 
They  first  followed  the  Magdalena  to  Girar- 
dot,  then  ventured  up  to  Bogota.  Slowly 
they  pioneered  routes,  built  small  airports. 
The  Cali-Buenaventura  flight  seemed  to  defy 
them  and  planes  crashed  in  the  torrential 
rains  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  1940,  in  a  move  to  forestall  Axis 
threats  to  the  Hemisphere,  a  distinguished 
group  of  Colombians  took  over  Scadta. 
Avianca  (Colombian  National  Airways) 
was  established,  with  passenger,  mail,  and 
air  express  service.  Pan  American  Airways, 
which  is  interested  in  this  line,  has  been  of 
great  assistance. 

Flying  in  Colombia  is  a  thrilling  business. 
Every  pilot  must  pick  his  way  over  the  jum¬ 
bled  mountain  passes.  He  may  find  the 
Quindio  Pass  full  of  clouds,  have  to  fly  high 
to  avoid  the  snowy  peaks.  He  may  be  flying 
into  Honda  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena 
where  only  the  smaller  planes  can  land  and 
where  the  approach  is  through  a  deep, 
rocky  gorge  whose  walls  rise  on  either  side 
of  the  wing  tips.  Nevertheless,  Avianca, 


mule  trails,  so  the  dashing  horseman  is  still 
a  common  figure.  From  his  deep  saddle 
hang  ornamented  brass  stirrups  which  cover 
the  toe  like  a  slipper.  Little  burros  pack 
their  loads  over  mountain  trails  and  through 
cities,  delivering  anything  from  firewood  to 
milk.  Small,  graceful  schooners  handle 
much  of  the  coastwise  trade,  carrying  sea 
salt  from  Cartagena  and  Quibdo  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco 
and  returning  with  sugar  syrup  in  rawhide 
sacks  such  as  the  ancients  used  for  wine. 

Side  by  side  with  these  earlier  forms  the 
most  modern  transportation  has  developed. 
Andean  Oil  Company  engineers,  chopping 
through  jungle,  have  laid  an  oil  pipe  line 
squarely  across  northern  Colombia  to  Carta¬ 
gena,  where  the  tankers  load.  Cableways 
are  used  for  crossing  mountains.  There  arc- 
over  5,000  miles  of  highway  and  around 
2,000  miles  of  railroads.  The  average  train 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  DISTRICT,  BOGOTA 

The  central  part  of  Bogota  contains  many  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings. 
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FLYING  IS  POPULAR 
IN  COLOMBIA 

There  are  48  commercial 
landing  fields  in  the  country, 
used  by  national  and  inter¬ 
national  airlines  in  their  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  traffic. 


Pan  American  Airways 


with  a  competent  staff  of  Colombian  and 
American  pilots,  has  established  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  record  for  safe  flying.  In  1943 
the  Company  received  the  Inter-American 
Safety  Council  Award. 

Today  there  are  forty-eight  commercial 
landing  fields  operating  in  Colombia,  tying 
the  remotest  hamlets  to  the  outside  world. 
They  range  from  Barranquilla’s  eleg.mt  Sole- 
dad  Airport  to  little  clearings  chopped  in 
the  jungle  of  the  Amazon  basin.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  the  Pan  American  Airways 
.seaplane  base  and  a  number  of  military  fields 
of  the  Colombian  Air  Forces.  By  air  Miami 
is  only  a  day  away.  The  Bogota-Barranquilla 
trip,  which  otherwise  takes  five  days  at  best. 


is  two  and  three-quarter  hours  by  air.  From 
Bogota  to  Cali  it  is  but  eighty  minutes. 

Pan  American  Airways  and  Royal  Dutch 
Airways  stop  at  Barranquilla.  Luxurious 
Pan-American-Grace  Line  planes  cross  from 
Cristobal  in  Panama  to  Cali  and  fly  on  to 
Ecuador.  In  1944  Taca  airlines  ran  a 
branch  into  Colombia.  The  Umca  (Uraba, 
Medellin  and  Central  Airways)  connects 
with  Avianca,  linking  Panama  with  the 
heart  of  Colombia.  The  Interocean  Line  ties 
the  Caribbean  cities  to  the  towns  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  The  Llanos  Line  reaches  to  the 
far  hamlets  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
Basins. 

Colombia  is  on  the  march. 


The  Inter- American  Trade  of  Chile 


EUGENE  YSITA 

Division  of  Economic  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


Commercial  relations  between  Chile  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Pan  American 
family  of  nations  have  experienced  during 
these  last  critical  years  a  development  of 
great  significance.  In  fact,  in  1944  46.4 
percent  of  Chilean  imports  came  from  Latin 
American  countries,  chiefly  Argentina,  Peru, 
and  Brazil,  and  20  percent  of  Chilean  ex¬ 
ports  were  taken  by  those  countries,  the  most 
important  customers  being  Argentina,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  and  Peru.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  supplied  43  per  cent  of  the 
imports  and  took  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  exports,  exclusive  of  sales  "to  order.” 

While  this  inter-American  concentration 
of  trade  has  been  to  a  large  degree  the  result 
of  commercial  disturbances  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  hostilities  in  various  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world,  much  of  it  came  about 
through  significant  economic  developments 
in  the  Americas,  such  as  industrialization  and 
diversification  of  exportable  products. 

Trade  developments  in  Chile  during  the 
period  1940  to  1943'  offer  many  examples 
of  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
inter-American  trade.  For  instance,  Chilean 
copper  and  nitrates  are  rendering  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  the  United  States,  whose  civil¬ 
ian  population  has  also  benefited  by  large 
amounts  of  Chilean  animal  products,  chiefly 
wool  and  sheepskins,  valued  in  1943  at  ap¬ 
proximately  nine  million  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  has  recipro¬ 
cated  by  selling  many  products  urgently 
needed  in  Chile,  such  as  machinery,  tools, 
chemical  products,  textiles,  and  various  other 

^Detailed  figures  for  1944  are  not  yet  available. 


types  of  manufactured  goods.  Meanwhile, 
the  other  American  Republics  have  sold 
Chile,  among  other  cargoes,  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  products  (especially  cattle 
and  sheep  from  Argentina,  and  coffee  and 
mate  from  Brazil)  valued  in  1943  at  twelve 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  having  received 
in  return  shipments  of  Chilean  food  prod¬ 
ucts  (dried  peas,  nuts),  minerals  (sulphur 
and  nitrate),  metallurgical  products,  and 
various  types  of  manufactured  goods. 

A  great  deal  of  the  continental  concentra¬ 
tion  of  Chilean  trade  is  no  doubt  the  result 
of  disturbances  in  many,  markets  of  the 
w'orld,  but  this  fact  must  not  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  trading  will  continue  as  of 
old  as  soon  as  normality  is  restored.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  pattern  has  changed, 
since  continental  needs  have  increased  not 
only  through  the  accumulation  of  wartime 
unsatisfied  demands,  but  through  the  addi¬ 
tional  needs  arising  from  the  development 
of  economic  programs.  It  seems,  therefore, 
logical  to  assume  that  an  era  of  flourishing 
commerce  among  the  Americas  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  that  it  can  be  converted  into 
a  permanent  and  expanding  condition 
through  amicable  and  equitable  trade  adjust¬ 
ments  and  agreements. 

War  disturbances  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  brought  about  in  1943,  as  compared 
to  1940,  a  decrease  of  67.2  percent  in  the 
value  of  Chilean  trade  with  the  nations  of 
that  region.  On  the  other  hand,  commerce 
with  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
produced  a  compensatory  increase  of  67  per¬ 
cent.  While  the  percentages  almost  equal 
each  other,  the  value  indicates  a  greater  com- 
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pensatory  tendency,  since  there  was  a  loss  of 
36.8  million  dollars  and  a  gain  of  107.4 
millions  respectively. 

Inteniational  Trade  of  Chile- 
(Value:  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1 

l‘M0  1 

1941 

1  1 

1943 

Western  Hemisphere 

1  160.3  1 

203.2  1 

1  262.3  1 

267.7 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

i  54.8  1 

37.9  1 

20.1  1 

18.0 

A  gain  of  over  109  million  dollars  from 
1940  to  1943  was  the  result  of  trade  inten¬ 
sification  between  Chile  and  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  Chilean  commerce  with  those 
nations  rose  from  157.4  million  dollars  in 
1940  to  266.4  in  1943. 

■  For  \utther  details  pertaining  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  trade  of  Chile  see  "Commercial  Pan  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Vol.  XIV,  January-Fehruary  1945:  "The 
International  Trade  of  Chile,  1940-1944.” 


The  United  States  of  America  continued 
to  be  the  foremost  consumer  of  Chile’s 
products  and  supplier  of  its  requirements. 
Notwithstanding  distance  and  wartime  ship¬ 
ping  risk  and  curtailments,  the  trade  of 
Chile  with  this  nation  amounted  to  171.4 
million  dollars  in  1943,  .32  percent,  or  41.6 
million  dollars,  more  than  1940  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  American 
consumers  of  Chile’s  products  and  suppliers 
of  its  requirements  increased  their  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  this  nation  from  goods  valued 
at  27.6  million  dollars  in  1940  to  95  mil¬ 
lions  in  1943.  This  comparison  shows  a 
large  increase — 67.4  millions — which  repre¬ 
sents  62.8  percent  of  the  total  Western 
Hemisphere  Chilean  trade  gain  of  107.3 
million  dollars. 
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In  brief,  the  trade  of  Chile  with  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  combined  . 
accounted  in  1943  for  96.6  percent  of  the 
total  trade  of  Chile  with  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  for  93.2  percent 
of  the  international  trade  of  Chile. 

Chile-United  States. — In  1943,  the 
United  States  of  America  increased  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  Chilean  goods  52.8  percent  over  its 
1940  acquisitions,  which  were  valued  at  80.1 
million  dollars.  Of  the  122.4  millions  paid 
by  the  United  States  for  its  1943  imports  of 
Chilean  products,  90.6  percent  were  des¬ 
tined  for  the  purchase  of  mining  products 
(mostly  copper  and  gold;  figures  are  not 
available  for  nitrate);  7.3  percent  for  animal 
products  (wool  and  sheepskins),  and  the 
rest,  or  2.1  percent,  for  agricultural  products, 
liquors  and  beverages,  and  various  other 
products  of  Chilean  soil  and  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chilean  imports  from 
the  United  States  decreased  1.4  percent  in 
1943  below  the  49.7  million  dollars  paid 
by  Chile  in  1940 — indeed  a  small  decrease 
considering  the  tremendous  wartime  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  49 
million  dollars  paid  by  Chile  for  the  total 
amount  of  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1943,  19  percent  went  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  machinery,  equipment  and  tools; 
19  percent  for  chemical  products;  18.6  per¬ 
cent  for  various  types  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts;  17  percent  for  metallurgical  products; 
10.2  percent  for  textiles;  7.1  percent  for 
transportation  machinery  and  equipment; 
6.7  percent  for  mining  products;  and  the 
rest  (2.3  percent)  for  various  other  types  of 
imports. 

Chile-other  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics. — The  Latin  American  consumers  of 
Chilean  goods  increased  their  purchases  from 
nearly  8.4  million  dollars  in  1940  to  27 
millions  in  1943.  Out  of  the  last  amount 
mentioned  30  percent  represents  purchases 
of  Chilean  agricultural  products,  made  prin¬ 


cipally  by  Cuba,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Bo¬ 
livia;  15.2  percent,  mining  products,  bought 
chiefly  by  Brazil  and  Argentina;  11.9  per¬ 
cent,  chemical  products,  purchased  mainly  by 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina;  8.5  percent, 
food  products,  bought  particularly  by  Bo¬ 
livia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador;  6.3  percent,  metal¬ 
lurgical  products,  purchased  primarily  by 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Peru;  5.2 
percent,  various  types  of  manufactures,  ob¬ 
tained  mainly  by  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador;  4.1  percent,  sea  and  forest 
natural  products,  taken  principally  by  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  4  percent,  tex¬ 
tiles,  purchased  chiefly  by  Argentina, 
Colombia,  and  Bolivia;  and  3  percent,  liquors 
and  beverages,  obtained  mainly  by  Ecuador, 
Panama,  Brazil  and  Cuba.  The  rest,  or  8.8 
percent,  represents  Latin  American  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  various  other  Chilean  products. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Chilean  purchases 
of  Latin  American  products  increased  from 
19.2  million  dollars  in  1940  to  67.9  in 
1943.  This  large  increase  of  48.7  million 
dollars  clearly  indicates  the  importance  and 
future  potentialities  of  the  Chilean  market. 
Consequently,  Chile  was  able  to  counteract 
the  constant  decrease  of  imports  from  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  which, 
because  of  the  war,  diminished  from  32.5 
million  dollars  in  1940  to  13.2  in  1943, 
a  loss  of  19.3  million  dollars. 

The  balance  of  its  Latin  American  trade 
continued,  as  shown  above,  to  run  heavily 
against  Chile. 

Of  the  67.9  million  dollars  which  Chile 
paid  in  1943  for  its  purchases  of  Latin 
American  products,  17.7  percent  represents 
payment  for  mining  products,  chiefly  petro¬ 
leum  and  gasoline,  which  were  obtained 
principally  from  the  Republic  of  Peru;  50.4 
percent  for  food  and  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  supplied  mainly  by  Peru,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Ecuador;  11.8  percent  for  tex¬ 
tiles,  obtained  particularly  from  Brazil  and 
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Argentina;  9  percent  for  chemical  products, 
acquired  principally  from  Peru  and  Argen¬ 
tina;  3.6  percent  for  various  types  of  manu¬ 
factured  products,  secured  mainly  from 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico;  2.5  percent 
for  metallurgical  products,  purchased  princi¬ 
pally  from  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Mexico; 
2.5  percent  for  transportation  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  major  part  of  which  was 
obtained  from  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Peru; 
and  2  percent  for  machinery,  equipment  and 
tools,  secured  chiefly  from  Argentina  and 
Brazil. 

The  growth  of  the  Chilean  market  will 
depend,  at  least  until  this  nation  achieves  a 
larger  production  of  diversified  exports, 
upon  the  future  demand  for  its  copper  and 
nitrate  which  are  the  present  foundation  of 
its  economic  structure.  Nitrate  sales  in 


1943-44  were  1,050,555  tons,  a  decrease 
from  the  1,243,040  tons  exported  in  1942- 
43.  Copper  bars  probably  reached  their  peak 
production  in  1944  with  490,441  tons,  1,121 
tons  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Americas  will  devise  a  system 
whereby  these  products,  as  w-ell  as  others 
upon  which  various  nations  depend  so 
greatly  for  their  national  welfare,  may  find 
outlets  in  the  transition  as  well  as  in  the 
postwar  periods. 

Meanwhile  the  Republic  of  Chile  has 
formulated  a  postwar  plan  of  great  economic 
significance.  Foremost  among  the  develop¬ 
ments  contemplated  are  irrigation  and  elec¬ 
trification  projects.  The  former  will  open 
many  acres  of  arable  land  and  the  latter  will 
release  coal,  which  may  become  one  of 
C'iil''’s  no  t  r.T'io't’Pt  exports. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Women  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 

Three  members  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women  attended  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Or¬ 
ganization  at  San  Francisco  at  the  request  of 
their  respective  countries.  These  were 
Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino,  the  Chairman, 
who  was  a  delegate  from  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Senora  Amalia  C.  de  Castillo 
Ledon,  the  Vice  Chairman,  an  adviser  to  the 
Mexican  delegation;  and  Senora  Isabel  San¬ 
chez  de  Urdaneta,  a  counselor  to  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  delegation.  All  three  have  long  been 
prominent  in  women’s  organizations.  Srta. 
Bernardino  was  the  only  woman  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  delegate  at  the  recent  inter-American 


conference  at  Mexico  City.  Senora  de  Cas¬ 
tillo  Ledon  is  a  poet  and  speaker  of  note, 
while  Senora  de  Urdaneta  was  a  pioneer  in 
introducing  kindergartens  into  Venezuela. 

Three  other  American  countries  numbered 
women  among  their  delegates.  These  were 
Brazil,  which  sent  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz,  her 
country’s  outstanding  feminist,  who  is  also 
a  famous  scientist  specializing  in  herpetol¬ 
ogy;  the  United  States,  which  appointed 
Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Uruguay,  which  named  Senora 
Isabel  P.  de  Vidal,  a  member  of  the  national 
Senate. 

Canada  and  China  were  the  only  other 
countries  that  sent  women  as  full  delegates, 
although  Australia,  Canada,  France,  Mexico, 
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Norway,  the  Philippines,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela  in¬ 
cluded  women  in  their  delegations  as  assis¬ 
tant  delegates,  advisers,  consultants,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  officials. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the 
women  from  the  American  Republics  were: 
one  of  the  advisers  for  Mexico,  Senora 
Adela  Formoso  de  Obregon  Santacilia,  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  the  Women’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mexico;  five  technical  advisers  from  the 
United  States:  Miss  Marjorie  M.  Whiteman, 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State,  Mrs.  Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  Fosdick,  Miss  Marcia  Maylott,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  McDiarmid,  all  of  the  Division 
of  International  Organization  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State;  and  one  of  the  coun¬ 
selors  to  the  Venezuelan  delegation,  Senora 
Lucila  L.  de  Perez  Diaz,  a  historian  and 
writer. 

Second  National  Conjerence  of 
Venezuelan  Women 

Under  the  presidency’  of  Dr.  Panchita  Sou- 
blette,  a  young  lawyer,  more  than  100  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  parts  of  Venezuela  and  all 
walks  of  life  met  at  Caracas  March  8,  9, 
and  10  of  this  year  and  engaged  in  serious 
and  intelligent  study  of  the  problems  which 
they  believe  most  vital  to  the  women  of 
their  country.  Over  fifty  organizations  of 
all  kinds  were  represented.  Public  interest 
in  the  Conference  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  some  government  offices  and  private 
enterprises  employing  women  gave  their 
employees  time  off  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Furthermore,  President  Medina  received  a 
committee  of  seven  delegates. 

The  president  said  in  her  opening  address 
to  the  conference:  "We  must  work  together 
for  the  total  recognition  of  all  our  rights; 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law’  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women,  so  that  for  equal  work 


we  receive  an  equal  wage;  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  health  of  our  children,  the  citizens 
of  the  future;  for  the  guarantee  of  true  de¬ 
mocracy;  and  for  the  determination  of  the 
role  we  should  play  as  part  of  America,  that 
great  community  of  nations,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  cooperation  is  raised  at  the  time 
that  peace  is  made.” 

The  program  of  the  Conference  was  di¬ 
vided  into  the  follow’ing  sections:  women 
and  suffrage;  women  and  the  municipality; 
women,  the  home,  and  public  life;  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  child;  the  Indian  woman; 
women  and  the  postwar  world;  and  the 
woman  worker.  Committees  discussed  each 
topic  and  presented  reports  to  the  full  con¬ 
ference  for  discussion. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  recent  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  gave  women  the  right  to 
vote  in  municipal  elections  and  to  hold  mu¬ 
nicipal  office.  The  conference  decided  that 
efforts  should  be  continued  to  obtain  full 
national  suffrage.  In  the  meantime,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  make  detailed 
studies  on  the  municipal  problems  of  each 
section  of  the  country,  these  reports  to  be 
presented  to  the  First  Congress  of  Venezue¬ 
lan  Women,  which  w’ill  be  held  at  Caracas 
next  year. 

The  Committee  on  Women  and  the  Post¬ 
war  World  asked  that  women  be  included  in 
the  Venezuelan  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Postwar  Problems  and  that  women  should 
be  appointed  on  delegations  to  all  postwar 
conferences.  (See  above.)  Assistance  to 
countries  w’ith  a  backward  economy  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  such  countries 
were  other  subjects  discussed  by  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  conference  voted  to  make  an  effort 
to  strengthen  labor  unions.  It  also  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  government 
protection  of  the  mother  and  child  and  en¬ 
dorsed  a  plan  for  establishing  a  correctional 
school  and  other  social  services. 
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Venezuelan  women  thus  gave  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  their  forward-looking  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities,  evidenced  in  the  past  in 
the  progressiveness  of  both  individuals  and 
organizations  and  their  work  for  their  fel¬ 
low  women. 

Natiotial  Coimc'il  of  Women’s 
Orgamzations  hi  Cuba 

About  twenty  outstanding  Cuban  women’s 
organizations  recently  sent  delegates  to  a 


meeting  in  Habana  to  discuss  united  action 
in  the  definition  and  solution  of  postwar 
problems  in  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
fields.  Other  women  present  were  the  own¬ 
ers  of  two  large  Cuban  dailies.  A  Council 
was  formed  by  the  societies  represented, 
and  others  are  invited  to  join.  The  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  offered  its  cooperation  to  the 
Government,  expects  to  publish  pamphlets 
containing  papers  on  timely  subjects  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  the  Council  special¬ 
izing  in  the  topics  under  discussion. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 


The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germiny  ' 
and  ItaW  ! 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

•Vichy 

France 

Argentina . | 

•  1-26-44 1 

1-26-44 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

(’) 

Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-43 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

Colombia . 

112-19-41 

;  12-8-41 

1 . 

11-26-42 

Declarations  of  War  or 
^  '"State  of  Belligerency 


-BulRiria 

’’Rumania 

‘Hungary 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
I  Declara- 
I  tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 


Costa  Rica. 
Cuba . . 


H-5-15-421 

R-5-15-421 


G-3-27-45  3-27-45 

‘  4-7-43  *  4-7-43 

8-22-42  6-6-45 

‘r  •>  10  IS  ‘2-12-45 
G-2-12-45 

G-1 1-27-43  . 


Dominican 

Republic  . 

Ecuador .  1-29-42  1-29-42 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 


ll-9-42j 

11-26-42! 


12-11-41 

12-11-41 


Honduras . | . 

Mexico .  12-11-41  12-8-41 


11-13-42 

11-12-42, 

11-10-42 

11-13-42, 


Nicaragua . 

Panama . I 

Paraguay .  1-28-42  1-28—421 

Peru .  1-24-42  1-24-421 

United  States . 

Uruguay .  1-25-42  1-25-42 

Venezuela . 12-31—41  12-31—41 


B-12-20-41 

H-12-19-4i! 

(“)  I 


12-12-411 

12-11-41! 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 


12-7-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 1 12-24-41 
12-8-4U 


-10-421 

1-13-42! 


1-26-43 

(”) 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 


12-11-41  12-8-41 

12-12-41  “12-7-41 
G-2-7-45  2-7-45 

'’G-2-11-45  “2-11-45 
12-11-41  12-8-41 

2-22-45  2-22-45 

*2-14-45  *2-14-45 


>  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  19-14.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2.  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  (Sew  York  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

‘Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow- 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  (The  Departmens  oj  Stale  Bulletin, 
October  29,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  w-ith  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
(The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  January  21,  1945.) 

Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  13,  1943,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

®  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943  ) 

~  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

*  State  of  belligerency. 

•Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

1®  Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

"  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

“  "State  of  effective  belligerency." 

“The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bullettn,  November  14,  1942.) 

“  Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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PART  XL 


ARGENTINA 

191d.  (Correction)  October  20,  19-44.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  29,671.  (Boletin  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  23,  1944.) 

203.  December  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  34,303,  putting  the  Y.P.F.  in  charge  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  production  and  consumption  of  electric 
ptiwer  throughout  the  country ;  forbidding  the 
illumination  of  display  windows,  store  fronts,  and 
all  commercial  signs;  limiting  the  hours  of  business 
of  commercial  establishments,  offices,  and  factories; 
and  taking  other  steps  to  conserve  electric  power. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  December  31,  1944.) 

204.  January  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
288,  creating  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  (Secre- 
tjria  de  Aerondutica) .  (Boletin  Oficial,  January 
13,  1945.) 

205.  January  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
752,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  spinning  mill 
machinery.  (Boletin  Oficial,  January  25,  1945.) 

206.  January  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
112,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  linen  fiber,  tow, 
thread,  textiles,  and  manufactures  to  prior  permit, 
and  repealing  all  contradictory  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  134,872  of  November  14,  1942 
(see  Argentina  38,  Bulletin,  March  1943). 
(Boletin  Oficial,  January  25,  1945.) 

207.  January  15,  1945.  General  Public  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  1,  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce, 
regulating  the  application  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  29,671  of  October  20,  1944  (see  Argentina 
191*v,  Bulletin,  March  and  April  1945  and 
above),  regarding  control  of  critical  materials,  and 
validating  List  No.  1  of  Critical  Materials.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  January  27,  1945.) 

208.  January  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,143,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  scrap  iron;  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  a  critical  material  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  29,671  (see 
Argentina  I9ia,  Bulletin,  March  and  April  1945 
and  above);  providing  that  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  carry  out  a  national  drive 
for  the  collection  of  scrap  iron;  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  (Boletin  Oficial,  January  19, 
1945.) 

209.  January  17,  1945.  Resolution  No.  939,  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  requiring  the 
National  Milk  Industry  Committee  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  Supply  Office  on  stocks. 


production,  consumption,  and  exportation  of  butter, 
so  that  monthly  butter  export  quotas  may  be  fixed; 
providing  that  the  firms  interesteu  in  exporting 
butter  present  their  requests  to  the  Export  Office, 
which  will  authorize  them  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
quota;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  February  1,  1945.) 

210.  January  19,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,417,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  of  rubber 
tires  and  tubes;  canceling  all  unused  permits  to 
acquire  automobile  tires;  setting  up  priority  systems 
for  the  distribution  of  automobile  and  truck  tires 
and  tubes;  providing  that  until  further  notice  no 
authorizations  will  be  granted  for  manufacturing 
automobile  tires  and  no  tires  allotted  for  private 
automobiles;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  January  30,  1945.) 

211.  January  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,604,  creating  in  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  an  honorary  Advisory  Committee  on 
problems  of  commerce  in  livestock,  meat,  and  their 
by-products.  (Boletin  Oficial,  January  30,  1945.) 

212.  January  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,785,  prohibiting,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  empty  glass  containers,  and  requiring 
prior  permits  for  the  exportation  of  glass,  glass 
manufactures,  and  sodium  silicate  and  carbonate 
as  long  as  a  scarcity  exists  within  the  country ;  and 
repealing  all  conflicting  legislation.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  February  8,  1945.) 

213.  January  26,  1945.  Vice-Presidential  Reso¬ 
lution  providing  that  the  Permanent  Interministerial 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy  will  serve  as  a 
technical  subcommittee  of  the  National  Postwar 
Council  in  matters  concerning  international  com¬ 
merce;  and  creating  the  National  Postwar  Council 
Subcommittees  on  Industrial  Orientation  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Defense.  (Boletin  Oficial,  February  3, 
1945.) 

214.  January  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  1,556, 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  declaring 
officially  completed  the  task  assigned  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  for  Commerce  in  and  Industrializa¬ 
tion  of  Oleaginous  Seeds,  which  was  created  by 
Resolution  No.  5,690  of  November  17,  1944  (see 
Argentina  196,  Bulletin,  April  1945).  (Boletin 
Oficial,  February  15,  1945.) 

215.  February  2,  1S)45.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,505,  requiring  that  decrees  drafted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  fixing  maximum 
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prices  4)r  in  any  way  affecting  international  trade 
and  those  drafted  by  the  Labor  and  Welfare  De¬ 
partment  or  other  departments  fixing  wages  and 
working  hours  be  accompanied  when  presented  to 
the  President  by  the  report  of  the  National  Postwar 
Council  on  their  advisability;  providing  that  the 
Labor  and  Welfare  Department  must  have  a  favor¬ 
able  report  from  the  National  Postwar  Council  in 
order  to  put  into  effect  new  wage  scales  or  work¬ 
ing  hours;  and  requiring  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Department 
to  submit  to  the  National  Postwar  Council  within 
thirty  days  drafts  of  dt'crees  designed  to  prevent 
inflation,  prepare  for  reconversion,  establish  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  stabilize  prices,  and  achieve  other 
specified  ends.  (Boletin  Oficial,  February  5, 
1945.) 

BRAZIL 

\l\a.  January  12,  1945.  Order  No.  3.50.  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  regulating 
distribution  of  the  1945  quota  of  truck  and  omni¬ 
bus  chassis  imported  from  the  United  States. 
(Diario  Oficial.  January  13,  1945.) 

\~'\b.  January  12,  1945.  Order  No.  331.  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  regulating 
prices  for  penicillin  and  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Convention  (see  Brazil  92u, 
Bulletin,  June  1944)  to  pharmaceutical  acces¬ 
sories.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  13,  1945.) 

171f.  January  12,  1945.  Order  No.  332,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  on  sales  of  raw  materials  for  medical 
products  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Diario  Oficial.  January  13,  1945.) 

173.  January  15,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7243, 
exempting  from  the  payment  of  specified  license 
fees  for  the  duration  of  the  war  all  professional 
men  called  into  the  armed  services.  (Diario 
Oficial.  January  17,  1945.) 

174.  January  24,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7265, 
levying  a  tax  on  textiles  for  the  purpose  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  Executive  Textile  Commis¬ 
sion  (see  Brazil  104  and  110,  Bulletin,  October 
and  December  1944  and  January  1945).  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  26,  1945.) 

175.  January  26,  1945.  Order  No.  337,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  adding  imported 
gum  lac  to  the  list  of  products  included  under  the 
license  service  covering  the  distribution  of  imports 
established  by  Order  No.  286  of  September  23, 


1944  (see  Brazil  122t',  Bulletin,  March  1945). 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  27,  1945.) 

176.  February  1,  1945.  Order  No.  341,  CiKir- 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing 
standards  for  the  fixing  and  approval  of  prices  in 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  (Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1945.) 

177.  February  7,  1945.  Order  No.  345,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing  the 
supervisory  service  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conven¬ 
tion  and  transferring  its  functions  to  other  existing 
agencies.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  8,  1945.) 

U8.  February  8,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7306, 
fixing  rules  and  regulations  covering  exportation 
of  textiles.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  10,  1945.) 

179.  February  9,  1945.  Order  No.  346,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  making  further 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  agencies  assigned  the 
duties  of  supervising  the  Pharmaceutical  Conven¬ 
tion  (see  177  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
10,  1945.) 

180.  February  14,  1945.  Order  No.  347,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  regulating  the 
exportation  and  importation  o^  products  subject  to 
control  of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  15,  1945.) 

181.  February  17,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7328, 
creating  within  the  Foreign  Trade  Council  a  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Commission  to  study  and  plan  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  national  food  policies,  and  outlining 
its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
20,  1945.) 

182.  February  24,  1945.  Order  No.  350,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  repealing  Order 
No.  291  of  October  10,  1944  (see  Brazil  122/, 
Bulletin,  March  1945),  regarding  traffic  of  gaso- 
gene-equipped  vehicles.  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
26,  1945.) 

183.  February  27,  1945.  Order  No.  352,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  Sup¬ 
ply  Commission  in  the  Territory  of  Rio  Branco 
and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  28,  1945.) 

184.  March  1,  1945.  Order  No.  355,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  outlining  in  detail 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  agencies  designated 
to  supervise  the  Pharmaceutical  Convention  (see 
177  and  179  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  March  2, 
1945.) 

185.  March  6.  1945.  Order  No.  356,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  suspending  for  six 
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months  the  exportation  of  specified  foodstuffs  and 
making  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
March  7,  1945.) 

186.  April  3,  1945.  Note,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  announcing  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  (Boletim  Aireo 
So.  344,  Sec^ao  de  Informagoes,  Ministerio  das 
Relacoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  6,  1945.) 

CHILE 

7Shi.  March  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,247,  authorizing  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile  to 
buy  and  sell  gold  certificates  to  regulate  the  cur¬ 
rency  under  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  7,747  of 
December  23,  1943  (see  Chile,  76c,  Bulletin, 
June  19-14).  {Di.trio  Oficial,  March  24,  1944.) 

79i).  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,420.  regulating  certain  customs  exemptions  for 
machinery  imported  for  specified  new  industries. 
(Diario  Oficial,  May  20,  1944.) 

lllj.  August  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
854,  regulating  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  7,747 
of  December  23,  1943  (see  Chile  76c,  Bulletin, 
June  1944)  in  regard  to  wartime  control  of  im¬ 
portation,  distribution,  and  prices  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  and  making  regulations  for  enforce¬ 
ment.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  2,  1944.) 

124.  August  31,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,406,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  prolong¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  Decree  No.  2,027  of 
October  14,  1943  (see  Chile  74^*,  Bulletin, 
May  1944)  as  amended  by  Decree  No.  2,292  of 
August  14,  1944  (see  Chile  117,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  1945)  in  regard  to  meat  prices  in  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  1,  1944.) 

125.  August  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  26,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Committee,  amending  Resolution  No. 
14  of  July  8,  1944  (see  Chile  91,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  1945),  which  regulated  the  sale  of  gasoline  to 
buses  and  taxis.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  2, 
19-14.) 

126.  September  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
990,  declaring  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  for 
slaughter  to  be  commodities  of  prime  necessity. 
(Diario  Oficial,  September  22,  1944.) 

127.  September  15,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,569, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amend¬ 
ing  Decree  No.  2,261  of  November  17,  1943  (see 
Chile  76a,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  to  fix  higher 
maximum  wholesale  prices  for  jute  bags.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  16,  1944.) 


128.  September  15,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,573, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
amending  Decree  No.  2,062  of  October  20,  1943 
(see  Chile  74b,  Bulletin,  May  1944)  to  fix 
higher  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
condensed  milk.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  21, 
1944.) 

129.  September  21,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,587, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 

defining  used  tires  and  prescribing  regulations  for 
their  sale.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  23,  1944.) 

130.  September  23,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,650, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 

amending  Decree  No.  1,307  of  May  22,  1944  (see 
Chile  79a,,  Bulletin,  March  1945),  which  regu¬ 
lated  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  edible 
oils.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  26,  1944.) 

131.  September  30,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,773, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 

amending  Decree  No.  2,331  of  November  26, 
1943  (see  Chile  76b,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  to  fix 
new  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
sugar.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  4,  1944.) 

132.  September  30,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,775, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
repealing  Decrees  Nos.  2,292  and  2,406  of  August 
14  and  31,  1944  (see  Chile  117,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  1945  and  124  above),  and  returning  maximum 
beef  prices  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  fixed  by  Decree  No.  2,027  of  October  14, 
1943  (see  Chile  74a,  Bulletin,  May  1944). 
(Diario  Oficial,  October  4,  1944.) 

133.  October  20,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,907, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
extending  to  the  Department  of  Valparaiso  the 
provisions  of  Decree  No.  1,424  of  June  5,  1944 
(see  Chile  80,  Bulletin,  October  1944  and  March 
1945),  which  required  that  price  lists  be  posted  in 
soda  fountains,  lunch  rooms,  etc.  (Diario  Oficial, 
October  23,  1944.) 

134.  October  20,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,918, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
requiring  that  stocks  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
be  registered  within  60  days,  and  prescribing  pro¬ 
cedures  therefor.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  23, 
1944.) 

135.  October  28,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,947, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  wholesale  and  retail  beef  prices  for  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  and  prescribing  procedures  for  their 
regulation.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  31,  1944.) 
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COLOMBIA 

128^2.  August  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  479,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  a  maximum  price 
for  "extra  fine”  flour.  (Mentioned  in  Durio  Ofi- 
cial,  February  20,  1945.) 

143i/.  September  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  569, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  the  price  of 
anise.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  February  23, 
1945.) 

148j.  October  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  591, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  508  of  August  11,  1944  (see  Colombia  128f. 
Bulletin,  January  1945)  by  reducing  the  retail 
price  of  penicillin.  Diario  Oficial,  October  24, 

1944. ) 

154i/.  January  17,  1945.  Resolution  No.  30,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  clarifying  the  excep¬ 
tions  noted  under  Resolution  No.  50  of  October 
29,  1943  (see  Colombia  90/,  Bulletin,  March  and 
April  1944),  which  fixed  certain  rents  at  July 
1942  levels.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  20,  1945.) 

154(>.  January  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
49,  fixing  minimum  prices  for  various  types  of 
domestic  cotton.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  29, 

1945. ) 

154f.  February  10,  1945.  Resolution  No.  82, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amplifying  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Resolution  No.  479  of  August  5,  1944 
and  Resolution  No.  536  of  September  1,  1944 
(see  Colombia  128^*  above  and  138,  Bulletin. 
January  1945)  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  "ex¬ 
tra  fine”  flour  in  a  constant  relation  with  wheat 
costs.  (Diario  Oficial.  February  20,  1945.) 

154i^.  February  13,  1945.  Resolution  No.  83, 
National  Price  Control  Office.amending  Resolution 
No.  569  of  September  15,  1944  (see  Colombia 
l45a  above)  by  fixing  a  new  price  for  anise. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  23,  1945.) 

155.  Resolution  No.  91.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
3.  1945.) 

156.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution  No.  86,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  591  of  October  11,  1944  (see  Colombia  148^* 
above)  by  making  a  further  reduction  in  the  retail 
price  of  penicillin.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  2, 
1945.) 

COSTA  RICA 

185.  March  14,  1945.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  7,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guaran¬ 


tees  for  a  period  of  60  days.  (Li  Gaceta,  March 
17,  1945.) 

186.  March  26,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
57  (Economic  Defense  Law),  listing  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  fixing  their  maximum  prices  at 
February  1945  retail  price  levels  in  San  Jose,  pre¬ 
scribing  procedure  for  price  enforcement,  creating 
an  Office  of  Economic  Defense  consisting  of  De¬ 
partments  of  Prices,  Quotas,  and  of  Gasoline  and 
Rubber  Distribution,  prescribing  their  duties  and 
procedures,  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(La  Gaceta,  March  27,  1945.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

157.  January  31,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2439,  repealing  Decree  No.  153  of  August  4,  1942, 
as  amended  by  Decree  No.  165  of  August  11,  1942 
(see  Dominican  Republic  43</  and  45.»,  Bulletin, 
March  1943);  providing  that  all  clocks  in  the  Re¬ 
public  be  set  back  40  minutes  at  midnight  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  1945;  and  repealing  conflicting  parts  of 
Decree  No.  456  of  November  26,  1942  and  other 
specified  legislation  (see  Dominican  Republic  58, 
Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1945.) 

158.  March  8,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  2509, 
authorizing  the  Department  of  State  for  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Industry,  and  Labor,  to  issue  permits  for  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  of  cotton  fiber 
and  seed,  under  specified  conditions.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  10,  1945.) 

159.  March  21,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2532.  amending  Decree  No.  15.30  of  March  2, 
1942,  which  established  control  over  the  Domini¬ 
can  merchant  marine  (see  Dominican  Republic  13, 
Bulletin,  June  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
23,  1945.) 

160.  March  22.  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2543,  repealing  Decree  No.  101  of  July  6,  1942 
(see  Dominican  Republic  4l/.  Bulletin,  March 
1943)  and  making  new  provisions  regarding  the 
acquisition  by  foreigners  of  real  property.  (Gaceta 
Oficial.  March  24,  1945.) 

ECUADOR 

95.  December  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
787,  clarifying  Art.  7  of  Presidential  Resolution 
No.  Ill  of  November  18,  1944  (see  Ecuador  93, 
Bulletin,  March  and  June  1945),  with  particular 
respect  to  the  shipment  of  exports  already  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange.  (Registro 
Oficial,  January  10,  1945.) 
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96.  December  22.  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
793.  empowering  the  Ministry  of  Economy  to 
authorize  the  duty-free  importation  of  sugar. 
{Rtgistro  Oficial,  January  17,  1945.) 

97.  December  26.  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
855.  repealing  Decree  No.  1836  of  November  26. 
1942  (see  Ecuador  46.  Bulletin,  July  1943). 
which  prohibited  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
publication  or  broadcast  of  meteorological  informa¬ 
tion.  (Registro  Oficial,  January  23,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

102.  February  14.  1945.  Executive  Decree  plac¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  use  of  molasses 
and  making  the  General  Revenue  Office  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  enforcement  of  these  restrictions. 
(D/'.rr/o  Oficial,  February  21.  1945.) 

103.  February  21.  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

3,  exempting  rice,  cocoa  beans  and  sole  leather 
from  all  import  duties,  and  authorizing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  to  provide  for  price  and  import  control 
for  these  products.  (Diar/o  Oficial,  February  26, 
1945.) 

104.  February  21.  1945.  Executive  Decree  plac¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  distribution  of  sugar  under  the 
control  of  the  Federation  of  Rural  Credit  Banks 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  26.  1945.) 

GUATEMALA 

\20b.  September  22.  1944.  Presidential  order 
amending  the  order  of  September  18.  1944  (see 
Guatemala  120j,  Bulletin,  February  1945)  to 
transfer  control  over  importation  of  tires  and  gaso¬ 
line  from  the  army  to  the  Section  of  Economic- 
Financial  Coordination,  leaving  the  army  in  control 
of  their  distribution.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
January  19,  1945.) 

128t/.  December  26,  1944.  Decree  No.  47,  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Junta,  placing  the  Section  of  Economic- 
Financial  Coordination  under  the  newly  organized 
Department  of  Economy.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  December  28,  1944.) 

135.  April  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1, 
suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees  for  a 
period  of  30  days.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
April  9,  1945.) 

136.  April  9,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  59, 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  1  of  April  6, 
1945  (see  Guatemala  135  above),  and  making  its 
provisions  retroactive  to  April  4,  1945,  inclusive. 
(Diario  de  Centro  America,  April  11,  1945.) 


137.  April  21,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  90, 
Law  of  Economic  Emergency,  listing  articles  of 
prime  necessity;  instructing  the  executive  branch 
to  control  their  importation,  exportation,  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  to  organize  systems  of  rationing  and 
price  control,  and  to  issue  regulations  therefor;  and 
amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,074  of  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1943  (see  Guatemala  90,  Bulletin, 
January  1944)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  rent 
control  decree  (No.  2,749)  of  May  5,  1942  (see 
Guatemala  21,  Bulletin,  August  1942)  until  Con¬ 
gress  shall  consider  that  the  emergency  period  has 
ended.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  April  21, 
1945.) 

HAITI 

99.  Decree- Law  No.  429.  (Le  Moniteur,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1944.) 

103.  December  27,  1944.  Communique,  De¬ 
partments  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  Labor  and 
for  Commerce  and  National  Economy,  fixing  mini¬ 
mum  purchase  prices  for  the  1944-45  cotton  crop. 
(Le  , Moniteur,  December  28,  1944.) 

104.  January  11,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
475.  providing  that  all  airports  and  landing  fields 
in  Haitian  territory  may  belong  only  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  although  arrangements  for  their  use  may 
be  made  with  the  Government.  (Le  Moniteur, 
January  11,  1945.) 

105.  February  1,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
485,  amending  Art.  9  of  the  decree  of  February 
14.  1942,  as  amended  by  the  decree  of  April  16, 
1942  (see  Haiti  29  and  39,  Bulletin.  June  and 
August  1942),  with  reference  to  military  court 
procedures.  (Le  Moniteur,  February  1,  1945.) 

106.  February  15,  1945.  Executive  Order  No. 

494,  nationalizing  all  properties  of  a  specified  busi¬ 
ness  firm,  under  the  provisions  of  the  decree  on 
enemy  property  of  February  25,  1944  (see  Haiti 
8T,  Bulletin,  July  1944).  (Le  Moniteur,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1945.) 

107.  February  15,  1945.  Executive  Order  No. 

495,  nationalizing  all  properties  of  a  specified  per¬ 
son  under  the  provisions  of  the  decree  on  enemy 
property  of  February  25,  1944  (see  Haiti  87,  Bul¬ 
letin,  July  1944).  (Le  Moniteur,  February  22, 
1945.) 

HONDURAS 

46.  February  1,  1945.  Executive  Order  No. 
248,  recognizing  the  juridical  personality  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  granting  to  the  Administration  certain 
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rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  similar  to  those 
granted  diplomatic  missions.  (La  Gactta.  May  1, 
1945.) 

47.  February  22,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

54,  approving  Executive  Order  No.  248  (see  46 
above)  regarding  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  (La  Guctta,  March 
14,  1945.) 

48.  February  22,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

55,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  pay  the 
contribution  of  Honduras  to  the  L'nited  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  (La 
Gjctij,  March  1945  ) 

MEXICO 

287.ti.  January  18,  1945.  Decree  promulgating 
the  Mexican-Canadian  agreement  of  February  29. 

1944,  regarding  the  conscription  of  nationals  of 
both  countries  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  138i/2  below).  (D/./r/o  Oficiul,  April  10, 

1945. ) 

288*/.  February  10,  1945.  Decree  authorizing 
and  designating  the  flag  to  be  used  by  the  Mexican 
Expeditionary  Air  Force.  (Diario  Oficial.  April 
18,  1945.) 

288b.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution.  Interde¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  21, 
1945.) 

288c.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution,  Interde¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  24. 
1945.) 

288d.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution,  Interde¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  with  respect  to  a  specified  firm  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  April  26,  1944  (see  Mexico  244//,  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  April  27, 
1945.) 

288c.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution,  Interde¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  with  respect  to  specified  persons  the 
resolutions  of  September  8  and  9  and  October  7, 
1942  (see  Mexico  82c,  84*/,  8Ab,  and  93,  Bulletin, 
January  and  March  1943).  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
27,  1945.) 


288/.  February  16,  1945.  Decree  prohibiting  the  j 
exportation  of  quinine,  placing  its  sale  and  dis-  ! 
tribution  under  control  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  (Diario  Oficial.  April  9.  1945.) 

291./.  March  1945.  Resolution,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial.  April  21, 

1945.) 

2916.  March  12,  1945.  Dt-cree  repealing  the  de¬ 
cree  of  June  2,  1944  (see  Mexico  247,  Bulletin. 
September  1944),  which  established  control  over 
real  estate  operations  in  the  Federal  District. 
(Diario  Oficial.  April  U,  1945.) 

291c.  March  13,  1945.  Decree  levying  a  3  per¬ 
cent  retail  sales  tax  on  luxury  goods  (rugs  and 
carpets;  antiques;  motion  picture  and  other  cameras 
and  accessories;  radios  and  accessories;  crystal  and 
china  ware;  watches,  clocks,  jewelry,  and  costume 
jewelry;  toilet  articles;  automobiles;  furniture,  in¬ 
cluding  pianos;  and  art  objects),  and  prescribing  S 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  exemptions  and  i 
collection.  Effective  15  days  after  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial.  April  5.  1945.) 

293.  March  14,  1945.  Resolution,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial.  April  21, 
1945.) 

294.  March  21,  1945.  Resolution.  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  / 

supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  ^ 

included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy  I 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial.  April  24, 
1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

54.  (Correction)  April  20,  1944.  (ParagN.ry  In¬ 
dustrial  y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  July  1944.) 

: 

55s.  May  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1 
38''8,  regulating  the  exportation  of  and  fixing  [ 
prices  for  tobacco.  (Paraguay  Industrial  y  Comer-  ^ 
cial.  Asuncion,  August  1944.)  | 

55s.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  3902.  * 

regulating  the  exportation  of  yerba  mate.  (Para¬ 
guay  Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  July  1944.) 

556.  July  7,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce,  approving  the  list  of  at- 
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tides  of  prime  necessity  submitted  by  the  National 
Food  Administration.  (Paraguay  Industrial  y 
Comercial,  Asuncion,  July  1944.) 

57i.  (Correction)  August  3,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  4706,  prescribing  new  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  production,  processing,  distribution, 
and  exportation  of  yerba  mate.  (Paraguay  Indus¬ 
trial  y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  August  1944.) 

58j.  September  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  5253,  prohibiting,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
exportation  of  yerba  mate.  (Paraguay  Industrial 
y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  October  1944.) 

59j.  September  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  30, 
National  Department  of  Labor,  fixing  minimum 
wages  for  specified  classes  of  maritime  and  port 
workers.  (Paraguay  Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asun¬ 
cion,  October  1944.) 

59/1'.  September  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  31, 
National  Department  of  Labor,  fixing  minimum 
wages  for  stevedores  and  sailors.  (Paraguay  In¬ 
dustrial  y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  October  1944.) 

59c.  October  — ,  1944.  Resolution  No.  33,  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Labor,  fixing  minimum  wages 
for  commerce  and  industry.  (Paraguay  Industrial 
y  Comercial,  Asuncion.  October  1944.) 

64./.  November  13,  1944.  Decree  No.  5985,  ap¬ 
proving  a  charter  for  the  National  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  (see  Paraguay  54,  Bulletin,  September 
1944  and  February  1945)  and  authorizing  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  function  as  an  official  body.  ( Revista 
del  Centro  de  Importadores,  Asuncion,  November 

1944. ) 

PERU 

145x  December  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
extending  until  December  31,  1945,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  previous  rent  control  legislation.  (Boletin 
Mensual  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Lima,  Janu¬ 
ary  1945.) 

146.  January  2,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  approving  the 
Official  Price  List  for  Pharmaceutical  Products  for 

1945,  to  become  effective  April  1,  1945,  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  pertinent  provisions.  (El  Peruano, 
March  10.  1945.) 

147.  January  12,  1945.  Law  No.  10,168,  amend¬ 
ing  previous  income  tax  legislation,  in  view  of  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  by  increasing  individual  and 
family  exe.mptions.  (Boletin  Mensual  de  la  Ca¬ 
mara  de  Comercio  de  Lima,  January  1945.) 


URUGUAY 

2A^a.  December  27,  1944.  Law  approving  the 
convention  on  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  signed  at  Washington 
on  November  9,  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multila¬ 
teral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944)  and 
approving  Uruguay’s  contribution  to  UNRRA’s 
fund.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  12,  1945.) 

246a.  January  5,  1945.  Presidential  decree  sus¬ 
pending  certain  traffic  regulations  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  transit  of  vehicles  loaded  with  forage. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  12,  1945.) 

246^.  January  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3100/944,  fixing  prices  for  and  regulating  the 
sale  of  a  certain  stock  of  tin.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  18,  1945.) 

251.  February  17,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
501/943,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  live  cattle 
with  the  exception  of  animals  for  breeding. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  28,  1945.) 

252.  February  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2578/944,  fixing  prices  for  asphalt  produced  by 
ANCAP.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  28,  1945.) 

253.  February  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2288/939,  setting  a  time  limit  on  the  effectiveness 
of  fixed  prices  for  burlap  bags.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  28,  1945.) 

VENEZUELA 

(Correction)  Item  No.  163<»,  Bulletin,  May 
1945,  should  have  been  numbered  17  Id. 

200d.  February  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  24,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  regulating  prices,  sales, 
and  distribution  of  sugar  in  specified  localities. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  5,  1945.) 

20Qb.  February  6,  1945.  Resolution  No.  25,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  prices  for  a 
specified  lot  of  tires  and  tubes  imported  from 
Brazil  in  January.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6, 
1945.) 

205.  February  28,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  making  heads  of  Municipal  Councils 
responsible  for  enforcing  price  regulations  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  there  are  no  local  offices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1945.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

(Correction)  Item  156d,  Bulletin,  May  1945, 
should  have  been  omitted. 
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I38j:r.  February  29,  1944.  Exchange  of  notes  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
constituting  an  agreement  on  the  conscription  of 
Canadian  and  Mexican  nationals.  (Dur/o  Oficial, 
Mexico,  April  10,  1945.) 

1396.  March  23  and  24,  1944.  Exchange  of 
notes  effecting  an  agreement  between  the  War 
FimkI  Administration  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Newfoundland  Commissioner  for  Public  Works  for 
tlu*  provision  of  Newfoundland  workers  for  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  in  the  United  States.  (The  Depart- 
ment  of  State  Bulletin.  April  29,  1945.) 

182, /.  March  8  and  10.  1945.  Exchange  of  notes 
effecting  an  amendment  of  work  agreements  be- 
twc'en  the  War  Food  Administration  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Newfoundhind  Commissioner  for 
Public  Works,  with  special  regard  to  health  and 
medical  care  for  Newfoundland  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  (see  139f>  above).  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin.  April  29,  1945.) 

183, /.  April  5,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  latter  to  purchase  all  of  Cuba's  1945  sugar 
crop  in  excess  of  400,000  tons.  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  8,  1945.) 

183^.  April  5,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute 
for  the  purchase  by  the  former  of  70  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  the  production  of 
industrial  alcohol.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  April  8.  1945.) 

185.  April  12.  1945.  Adherence  by  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Lebanon  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Na¬ 
tions  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1, 
Bulletin.  April  1942).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  April  15,  1945.) 

186.  April  12,  1945.  Adherence  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Na¬ 
tions  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1, 
Bulletin,  April  1942).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  April  15,  1945.) 

187.  April  12,  1945.  Adherence  by  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Syria  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bul¬ 
letin,  April  1942).  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  April  15,  1945.) 

188.  April  14,  1945.  Resolution  of  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  (to  which  representatives  were  sent  by 


India,  Turkey,  the  USSR,  Mexico,  Brazil.  Peru, 
the  British  Cotton-Exporting  Colonies,  Egypt,  the 
French  Cotton-Exporting  Colonies,  and  the  United 
States),  rc-commending  the  appointment  of  a  study 
group  to  prepare  and  report  on  a  plan  for  inter¬ 
national  action  on  cotton  production,  exportation, 
and  importation.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bul¬ 
letin,  April  22,  1945.) 

189.  April  17,  1945.  Agreement,  known  as  the 
Fourth  Protocol,  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  L^nited  States,  the  L'nited 
Kingdom.  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  covering 
the  provision  of  supplies  to  the  Soviet  I’nion  in 
furtherance  of  the  war  against  the  common  enemy; 
the  period  covered  by  the  ProtiKol  is  July  1,  1944- 
June  30,  1945.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  53  and  117,  Bulletin.  December  1942 
and  January  1944.)  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  April  22,  1945.) 

190.  April  17,  1945.  Exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  regarding  cooperation  in 
the  formulation  of  a  program  of  agreed  action 
for  the  expansion  of  production,  employment,  and 
trade.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  April 

22,  1945.) 

191.  April  17,  1945.  Exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  placing  all  forms  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid  provided  by  the  former  to  the  latter  upon 
a  cash  basis  as  of  February  15,  1944.  (The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  April  22,  1945.) 

192.  April  20,  1945.  Signature  by  Cuba  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 
(Two  Freedoms),  and  the  International  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Agreement  (Five  Freedoms).  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  \l\a.  Bulletin,  June 
1945.)  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May 
6,  1945.) 

193.  April  25,  1945.  Inauguration  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization.  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  29,  1945.) 

194.  April  26,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
War  Food  Administration  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Cuba,  whereby  the  former 
will  make  available  to  the  latter  1,200,000  200- 
pound  bags  of  flour  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  (Press  Release  773-45,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  April  30,  1945.) 
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195.  April  30,  1945.  Two  lend-lease  agreements 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  one  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  furnish  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  supplies  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  other  confirming  and  extending  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  under  which  the  Netherlands  sup¬ 


plies  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the  United  States. 
These  agreements  supplement  the  Master  Agree¬ 
ment  of  July  8,  1942,  and  supersede  the  reverse 
lend-lease  agreement  of  June  14,  1943  (see  Bila¬ 
teral  and  Multilateral  Measures  26  and  99,  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1942  and  October  1943).  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  6,  1945.) 


Pan  American  News 


Revision  of  Colombian  constitution 

Colombia’s  framework  of  government  was 
readjusted  at  various  points  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  revision  of  February  1945,  first  modi¬ 
fication  since  1940  of  the  constitution  of 
1886.  Many  of  the  changes  are  procedural, 
a  large  number  of  them  dealing  with  details 
of  budget  operations,  succession  to  the 
presidency,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
at  various  levels. 

The  ordinary  citizen’s  stake  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  is  recognized  by  a  strengthening  of 
provisions  for  public  access  to  meetings  of 
Congress;  three  public  sessions  a  week  are 
now  to  be  required,  and  the  committees  as 
well  as  the  chambers  themselves  are  to  hold 
public  sessions.  Among  the  qualifications 
for  senator  an  experience  requirement  takes 
the  place  of  the  earlier  income  requirement; 
to  be  eligible  to  the  senate  a  man  must  now 
have  served  in  one  of  a  specified  list  of  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  unless  he  holds  a  university  de¬ 
gree  and  has  been  following  one  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  professions.  Senators  are  to  be  chosen 
by  direct  vote  of  the  electorate,  instead  of  by 
the  Department  Assemblies. 

Women  are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
electorate,  and  so  are  members  of  the  army 
and  of  the  police  force  while  on  active  duty. 
Women  are  also  barred  from  any  elective 
office,  although  they  do  by  implication  re¬ 


ceive  the  right  of  citizenship;  citizenship 
now  attaches  to  Colombians  over  21,  instead 
of  to  male  Colombians  over  21  as  specified 
before. 

Special  status  is  provided  by  the  revised 
constitution  for  the  city  of  Bogota.  As 
capital  of  the  republic  it  is  to  constitute  a 
special  district,  not  subject  to  various  de¬ 
partmental  requirements  made  of  other  cities, 
and  any  village  near  Bogota  which  desires 
to  be  included  in  this  special  district  may 
be  annexed  at  the  request  of  three  fourths 
of  its  municipal  council. 

Appraisal  of  Western  Hemisphere 
military  aviation  facilities 

A  technical  committee  of  12  air  delegates  to 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  left 
Washington  May  14,  1945  to  begin  gather¬ 
ing  information  for  an  appraisal  of  Western 
Hemisphere  military  aviation  facilities.  Find¬ 
ings  will  be  based  on  inspections  of  air  fields 
and  related  installations  in  each  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics. 

Members  of  the  Committee  will  make  on- 
the-spot  studies,  weighing  such  factors  as  the 
strategic  and  tactical  value  of  existing  air 
fields,  their  security  from  attack  or  sabotage, 
the  need  for  additional  fields  to  meet  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  requirements,  meteorologi¬ 
cal  and  communications  services,  and  other 
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technical  matters.  On  the  basis  of  these 
studies  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board 
may  later  transmit  to  the  governments  of  the 
American  Republics  any  recommendations 
considered  desirable  for  the  improvement  of 
air  power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  survey,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  by  an  international  organi¬ 
zation  on  a  hemisphere-wide  scale,  was  made 
possible  through  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Governments  of  the  American  Republics  of 
a  resolution  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  recommending  such  a  study. 

Major  General  Robert  L.  Walsh,  United 
States  air  delegate  to  the  Board,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  other  members 
are:  Brigadier  General  Antonio  Parodi,  Ar¬ 
gentina;  General  Armando  Revoredo,  Peru; 
Colonel  Oscar  Morales  Lopez,  Guate¬ 
mala;  Colonel  Medardo  Farias,  Uruguay; 
Lt.  Colonel  Alfredo  Pacheco,  Bolivia;  Lt. 
Colonel  Clovis  Monteiro  Travassos,  Brazil; 
Wing  Commander  Arturo  Meneses,  Chile; 
Lt.  Colonel  Herman  Baron,  El  Salvador; 
Major  Josue  Lopez  Henriquez,  Venezuela; 
Major  Rafael  Valdes,  Colombia;  and  Major 
Eduardo  Aldasoro  Suarez,  Mexico. 

Tax  legislation  in  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico 

Taxation,  a  phase  of  government  that 
reaches  out  and  touches  man  the  world  over, 
recently  found  expression  in  new  fields  in 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  Uruguayan 
Law  No.  10,597,  approved  December  26, 
1944,  levied  an  e.\cess  profits  tax.  In  Brazil, 
where  an  excess  profits  tax  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  year,  Decree-Law  No.  7219-A, 
approved  December  30,  1944,  levied  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax.  By  means  of  a  decree  ap¬ 
proved  March  13,  1945,  and  effective  April 
20,  1945,  Mexico  levied  a  luxury  sales  tax. 

Uruguay’s  new  tax  applies  to  all  earnings 
in  excess  of  12  percent  of  invested  capital 


of  all  trade,  industrial,  agricultural  and  live¬ 
stock,  and  other  commercial  activities  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  form  of  a  business  enterprise. 
Exemptions  are  granted  to  the  earnings  of 
all  business  activities  not  conducted  in  the 
form  of  a  company  and  to  the  earnings  of 
businesses  whose  capital  does  not  exceed 
50,000  pesos,  provided  they  are  not  stock 
companies. 

In  figuring  the  taxable  earnings,  profits 
are  to  be  computed  after  deduction  of  all 
operational  and  maintenance  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  extraordinary  losses  and  investments 
in  plant  equipment  for  enlarging  produc¬ 
tive  capacity.  Owners’  and  shareholders’ 
remuneration,  personal  expenses,  insurance 
payments,  interest  on  investments  made  by 
members  of  the  enterprise,  and  similar  items 
are  not  deductible  from  the  tax  base. 

The  tax  rates  are  progressive,  ranging 
from  15  percent  on  profits  in  excess  of  12 
to  15  percent  of  invested  capital  to  30  per¬ 
cent  when  earnings  exceed  30  percent  of  in¬ 
vested  capital.  The  tax  will  be  in  effect  for 
three  complete  business  years,  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1944.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  yield  is  allocated  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  General  Revenue  Fund  and  the  re¬ 
maining  25  percent  w-ill  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  for  lowering  the 
cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

Brazil’s  new  sales  tax  applies  to  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  imported  articles  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  consumer’s  goods  of  many 
kinds,  including  such  items  as  household 
equipment  and  appliances;  scientific,  surg¬ 
ical,  and  optical  supplies;  metal  manufac¬ 
tures  in  general;  arms,  munitions,  and  fire¬ 
works;  manufactures  of  materials  of  animal 
or  vegetable  origin  (leather,  fur,  bone,  shell, 
amber,  wood,  raffia,  seeds,  plastics,  etc.); 
sports  equipment;  glass  and  pottery;  all 
kinds  of  men’s,  women’s,  and  children’s  hats 
or  headgear;  cement  and  manufactures  of 
cement,  clay,  and  natural  or  artificial  stone; 
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electric  current;  brooms,  brushes,  and  sweep¬ 
ers;  precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  jew¬ 
elry,  clocks,  and  watches;  paper  and  paper 
products;  miscellaneous  foodstuffs,  includ¬ 
ing  cereals,  prepared  mixed  flours,  biscuits, 
canned  and  preserved  meats,  fish,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats,  confections,  spices,  baking  powder, 
yeast,  salt,  vinegar,  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
tea;  pharmaceutical  and  medical  products 
and  supplies;  dyes,  enamels,  varnishes,  and 
similar  items;  candles;  all  types  of  footwear; 
furniture;  alcohol  and  alcoholic  and  non-al¬ 
coholic  beverages;  playing  cards;  electric 
light  bulbs;  matches  and  lighters;  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  tobacco;  gasoline,  kerosene, 
and  fuel  oil;  umbrellas;  perfumes  and  toilet 
articles;  and  textiles,  knit  goods,  lace,  cord¬ 
age,  and  thread. 

In  view  of  the  scope  of  the  tax,  which 
applies  to  scores  of  articles  that  are  defi¬ 
nitely  outside  the  luxury  class,  the  rates  are 
high  compared  with  sales  taxes  levied  by 
various  states  of  the  United  States.  The  rates 
vary  according  to  the  kind  of  merchandise, 
but  on  most  domestic  articles  it  is  fixed  on 
a  percentage  basis  ranging  from  2  percent 
to  10  percent  of  the  factory  sales  price.  The 
tax  on  imported  goods  of  the  same  type  is 
usually  50  percent  to  100  percent  higher. 
The  tax  on  the  consumption  of  electricity 
is  3  percent  per  month.  On  certain  kinds 
of  goods,  however,  such  as  shoes,  furni¬ 
ture,  alcohol  and  beverages,  electric  light 
bulbs,  matches,  tobacco  products,  liquid 
fuels,  toilet  articles,  salt,  vinegar,  and  tex¬ 
tiles,  the  tax  is  levied  according  to  a  fixed 
scale  based  on  factory  unit  prices. 

The  Brazilian  sales  tax  must  be  paid  on 
all  articles  before  they  leave  the  factory  or 
warehouse,  but  it  is  ultimately  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  collected  through 
stamps  or  labels  which  must  be  affixed  to 
the  articles  offered  for  sale.  The  tax  went 
into  effect  on  February  1,  1945,  and  a  six- 


member  Sales  Tax  Advisory  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  representatives  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  three  representatives 
of  the  taxpayers,  was  established  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Office  to  aid  in  interpret¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  law. 

The  law  did  not  specify  any  special  use 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  tax;  presumably, 
therefore,  the  revenues  will  accrue  to  the 
general  fund. 

Mexico’s  tax  on  luxury  articles  is  a 
straight  3  percent  levy  on  the  retail  price, 
payable  by  the  consumer.  The  list  of  tax¬ 
able  items  includes  rugs  and  carpets; 
antiques;  motion  picture  and  other  photogra¬ 
phic  apparatus  and  accessories;  radios  and 
accessories;  crystal,  porcelain,  and  imitation 
wares;  watches,  clocks,  jewelry,  and  costume 
jewelry;  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles;  auto¬ 
mobiles;  furniture,  pianos,  and  player 
pianos;  art  objects;  and  fur  coats. 

Certain  low-price  rugs,  carpets,  soaps, 
tooth  and  hair  brushes,  combs,  dentifrices, 
motor  vehicles  (selling  for  less  than  8,000 
pesos),  furniture,  china,  and  glass  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  tax,  as  are  also  art  objects 
when  the  sale  is  made  directly  by  the  artist 
who  produces  the  works.  The  tax  applies 
to  all  other  articles  on  the  tax  list  regardless 
of  their  selling  price. 

Revenues  resulting  from  this  tax  will  be 
allocated  to  Mexico’s  general  fund. 

Bolivian  banking  decree 

A  Bolivian  Supreme  Decree  dated  January 
30,  1945,  raises  the  minimum  of  cash  on 
hand  which  banks  are  required  to  maintain. 

Considering  that  the  legal  percentages 
fixed  in  1928  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
present  situation,  the  decree  provides  that 
from  March  31  to  December  31,  1945,  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  in  a  bank  must  be 
equal  to  30  percent  of  its  demand  deposits 
plus  15  percent  of  its  time  deposits.  Begin- 
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ning  December  31,  these  amounts  are  to  be 
raised  to  40  percent  and  20  percent  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  order  to  regulate  credit  and  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  currency’,  the  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  raise  or  lower 
the  required  proportions  of  cash  on  hand 
established  by  the  present  decree  if  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  decree  further  provides  that  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  are 
to  rediscount  only  those  notes  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  cash  commercial  operations  and 
which  will  be  met  in  full,  upon  their  expi¬ 
ration,  by  the  payer. 

From  March  31  to  December  31,  1945, 
the  limit  for  credits  granted  on  current  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  fixed  at  60  percent  of  the 
capital  and  reserves  of  each  bank. 

Building  activity  in  Mexico 

In  1944  investments  in  building  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  in¬ 
creased  110  percent  over  1940  figures, 
reaching  the  highest  mark  of  the  last  five 
years.  These  investments  in  real  property 
provided  an  outlet  for  some  of  the  capital 
accrued  from  successful  commercial  oper¬ 
ations  resulting  from  the  war.  Figures  on 
construction  for  the  five-year  period  1940-44 
are  as  follows: 


Value 

Number  of  build- 

Year  1 

(pesos) 

ing  permits  issued 

1940  . ! 

75,745,650 

4,440 

1941  . 

95,032,200 

4,308 

1942  . 

93,492,000 

4,212 

1943  . 

91,738,800 

4,200 

1944  . 

1  159,330,560 

5,761 

With  reference  to  new  construction  in  the 
Federal  District,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  recent  presidenial  decree  broadened  exist¬ 
ing  prohibitions  against  the  use  of  charcoal 
stove  equipment  in  all  new  edifices.  Earlier 
decrees  approved  in  1942  and  1943  ex¬ 


empted  houses,  apartments,  or  other  dwell¬ 
ings  that  rented  for  less  than  50  pesos  a 
month,  but  study  has  shown  that  the  greater 
percentage  of  charcoal  consumed  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  is  used  by  occupants  of  such 
dwellings,  and  the  new'  decree  applies  the 
prohibition  to  them  also.  It  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  conversion  must  be  made  from 
charcoal  to  mineral  fuel  burning  apparatus 
in  already  existing  dwellings  within  a  period 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  District.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  forest  conservation  measure. 

New  Peruvian  port 

Included  in  the  big  Peruvian  industrializa¬ 
tion  program  centered  in  Chimbote  (see 
"Peruvian  development  program,”  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  1944,  p.  348)  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  iron-ore  fields  around  Marcona 
in  South  Central  Peru,  and  the  construction 
of  a  modern  seaport  on  nearby  San  Juan 
Bay.  The  proximity  of  the  port  will  make 
possible  the  cheap  shipment  of  the  Marcona 
iron  ore  to  the  iron  and  steel  mills  on 
Chimbote  Bay,  some  500  miles  to  the  north. 

A  new  transverse  highway  will  connect 
San  Juan  and  Marcona  with  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Highway  near  Nazca,  about  320  miles 
south  of  Lima.  The  l6-mile  stretch  of  the 
highway  between  the  ore  fields  and  the  port 
will  be  widened  and  heavily  reenforced  to 
bear  the  extra  load  of  the  2  5 -ton  trucks 
transporting  the  ore. 

Nazca  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
transverse  highway  connecting  the  mountain 
and  the  coastal  variants  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Highway  south  of  Lima.  The  eastern 
terminus  is  at  Cuzco.  Thus  the  port  of  San 
Juan  and  the  connecting  highways  will  also 
provide  a  new  outlet  for  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  rich  lands  in  the  Sierra 
around  Cuzco. 

'See  Bulletin,  December  1944,  pp.  695-697. 
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Uruguay’s  foreign  trade,  1944 

Uruguay  ended  the  year  1944  with  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  $25,113,000  (U.S. 
currency),  exports  having  reached  a  total  of 
$97,559,000,  which,  although  less  than  the 
record  year  1943,  was  still  a  very  significant 
figure,  and  imports  having  totaled  $72,- 
446,000. 

Wool  was  the  principal  export  commod¬ 
ity,  accounting  for  41.0  percent  of  the  total 
export  value.  Meat  and  meat  products, 
which  normally  occupy  first  place  in  exports, 
fell  to  second  rank  in  1944  with  30.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  value.  Hides  and  bristles, 
which  in  1942  and  1943  comprised  only 
approximately  3  percent  of  the  total  export 
value,  rose  to  11.4  percent  in  1944. 

The  United  States  ranked  first  among  the 
purchasing  countries  in  1944,  having  ab¬ 
sorbed  Uruguayan  exports  to  a  total  of  $46,- 
538,000,  or  47.7  percent  of  the  total.  These 
figures,  however,  are  slightly  below  the  $54,- 
081,000  and  54.0  percent  of  the  preceding 
year.  Great  Britain  was  second  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Uruguayan  products  in  1944  with 


$31,295,000  or  32.0  percent  of  the  total, 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  Brazil  and  Argentina  were 
the  two  largest  Latin  American  markets  for 
Uruguayan  goods  in  1944,  having  taken  ex¬ 
ports  valued  at  $3,392,000  and  $2,707,000, 
respectively,  or  3.5  percent  and  2.8  percent 
of  the  total.  This  was  a  reversal  of  their 
positions  in  1943,  when  Argentina  accounted 
for  2.5  percent  and  Brazil  1.8  percent  of 
total  Uruguayan  exports.  Venezuela,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  together  bought 
Uruguayan  commodities  totaling  $1,588,000 
in  value,  or  1.6  percent  of  the  total. 

Comparative  trade  balance  and  export  fig¬ 
ures  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Foreign  Trade 


(thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Year 

.  1 

1  Exports 

1 

1 

Imports 

Balance 
between 
exports  and 
imports 

1941  . 

.  1  ^0,846 

63,135 

7,711 

1942  . 

57,775 

63,662 

—5,887 

1943  . 

.  i  100,022 

63,807 

1  36,215 

1944  . 

.  j  97,559 

72,446 

I  25,113 

Exports,  1943  and  1944 

(thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Commodity 

Value 

Percent 
of  total 

Value 

Percent 
of  total 

Meat  and  meat  products . 

46,515 

46.51 

29,721 

30.5 

Wool  . 

39,270 

39.31 

40,919 

42.0 

Hides  and  bristles . 

2,555 

2.6, 

11,133 

11.4 

Agricultural  products,  natural  and  processed.  .  . 

2,644 

2.6 

5,972 

6.1 

Yarn,  thread,  textiles,  and  their  manufactures.  . ' 

5,222 

5.2 

5,056 

5.2 

Mineral  products  . 

1,775 

1.8 

2,220 

2.3 

Miscellaneous  manufactures . 

1,498 

1.5 

1,866 

1.9 

Live  animals  . 

258 

0.3 

487 

0.5 

Chemicals  . 

41 

(■) 

107 

0.1 

Miscellaneous  . 

244 

0.2 

78 

(') 

Total  . 

100,022 

100.0 

97,559 

100.0 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 


Uruguay’s  1944  imports,  valued  at  $72,- 
446,000,  were  approximately  13.5  percent 


higher  than  the  previous  year's  total  of  $63,- 
807,000. 
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Raw  materials  were  the  largest  single 
group  of  imports  in  1944,  accounting  for 
$22,199,000  or  30.7  percent  of  the  total; 
these  were  followed  by  fuels  and  lubricants 
with  20.3  percent  and  foodstuffs,  13.5  per¬ 
cent. 

Uruguay’s  principal  markets  for  imports 
in  1944  were  the  United  States,  which  fur¬ 


nished  26.0  percent;  Brazil,  22.2  percent, 
and  Argentina,  12.8  percent.  Other  Latin 
American  countries — Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Colombia — together  supplied  a  total  of  19.7 
percent  of  Uruguay’s  1944  imports. 

Comparative  figures  for  1943  and  1944 
imports  are  given  in  the  following  table; 


Imports 

(thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


1 

Commodity 

194J  1 

1944  g 

Value  ' 

Percent 
of  total 

Value 

Percent 
of  total 

Raw  materials . 

17,94-1 

28.1 

22,199 

30.7  1 

Fuels  and  lubricants . 

14,736 

23.1 

14,721 

20.3  1 

Foodstuffs  . 

8,343 

13.1 

9,781 

'5-5  1 

General  merchandise  . 

5,811 

9.1 

7,612 

10.5 

Construction  materials  . 

5,196 

8.1 

7,061 

9.8 

General  machinery  and  parts . 

2,238 

3.5 

1,741 

2.4 

Hardware  . 

1,029 

1.6 

,  1,463 

2.0 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . 

833 

1.3 

1,160 

1.6 

Elc-ctrical  apparatus  . 

501 

0.8 

883 

1.2 

Motor  vehicles  . 

575 

0.9 

843 

1.2 

Seeds,  forage,  etc . 

.3,475 

5.5 

827 

1.1 

Jewelry  . 

525 

0.8 

740 

1.0 

Optical,  surgical,  and  similar  supplies . 

444 

0.7 

668 

0.9 

B(H)ks  and  paper . 

371 

0.6 

664 

0.9 

Motion  picture,  radio  and  musical  apparatus. .  . 

348 

0.5 

610 

0.8  [■ 

Toys,  novelties,  etc . 

441 

0.7 

48; 

0.7 

Live  animals  . 

516 

0.8 

415 

0.6  t 

Leather  gtxids,  including  shoes . 

124 

0.2 

206 

0.3  1 

Miscellaneous  goods . 

357 

0.6 

369 

0.5  1 

Total  . 

1  63,807 

100.0 

72,44( 

100.0 

Reforestation  and  soil  conservation 
in  Haiti 

A  recent  decree-law  in  Haiti,  amending  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  that  organized  the  National 
Service  of  Agricultural  Production  and  Rural 
Instruction,  established  a  new  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Forestry  as  a  dependency 
of  the  aforementioned  Service. 

The  newly  created  Division  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  and  administration  of 
irrigation  systems,  the  control  of  surface  and 
subterranean  water  supply  (irrigation,  drain¬ 
age,  and  river  control),  reforestation,  soil 


conservation,  and  forest  protection.  In  view  | 
of  the  intimate  relationship  among  these 
several  fields  of  land,  forest,  and  water  use  i 
and  conservation,  the  Haitian  Government  f 
took  this  step  in  order  to  secure  a  greater 
coordination  of  effort  and  activity  and,  there-  I 
fore,  a  more  certain  assurance  of  the  sue-  F 
cessful  development  of  plans  and  programs  | 
for  solving  the  problems  involved.  | 

Cl/ban  commercial  agreements  I 

Cuba  is  exchanging  sugar  for  Ecuadorean  i 
rice  and  Argentine  tallow  under  the  terms  p 
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of  two  commercial  agreements  recently  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Governments  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries. 

The  first  of  the  two  agreements  provides 
that  Ecuador  will  make  available  to  Cuba,  at 
fixed  prices,  up  to  37,500  tons  of  rice  of  the 
past  and  current  crops.  The  Government 
of  Ecuador  has  agreed  to  facilitate  and  con¬ 
trol  shipping  space  and  shipments  will  be 
made  through  September  1945.  In  return 
Cuba  will  supply  Ecuador  with  10,000  tons 
of  refined  sugar,  also  at  a  fixed  price. 

The  second  agreement  provides  for  the 
supply  by  Cuba  of  20,000  tons  of  sugar  to 
Argentina,  which  in  return  will  ship  tallow 
to  Cuba  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Stocks 
of  this  latter  commodity  have  recently  been 
far  below  requirements  in  Cuba,  a  situation 
r  which  the  Argentine  tallow  will  help  con- 
I  siderably  to  relieve. 


Mexican  hid nst  rial  center 


i: 

I 

I 

! 

i 

I 

■ 

i 

I 

i 


In  the  town  of  Monclova,  State  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  a  new  industrial  center  is  rising. 
The  first  blast  furnace  went  into  operation 
there  in  June  1914.  The  steel  company  to 
which  the  furnace  belongs  has  a  capital,  en¬ 
tirely  Mexican,  of  45,000,000  pesos.  A 
little  later  an  iion  tube  factory  opened  its 
doors;  this  factory  is  now  in  full  production 
and  is  making  regular  shipments  of  its  prod¬ 
uct.  In  October  1944  two  more  plants  were 
inaugurated,  one  with  furnaces  for  steel 
and  the  other  a  rolling  mill.  The  latter  is 
producing  plates  and  sheets  of  good  quality 
for  military  and  railway  construction,  as  well 
as  for  various  other  uses. 

Several  other  industries  are  now  in  the 
process  of  installation  at  Monclova.  Among 
them  are  a  chlorine  plant;  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  construction  materials, 
bricks,  tile  pipe,  etc.;  a  bottling  works;  and 
finally,  a  tin  plant  with  a  capital  of  15,000,- 
000  pesos.  The  tin  plant,  which  will  pro- 


1 


duce  only  tin  and  thin  plate,  is  expected  to 
begin  operations  about  the  middle  of  1945. 

Electrification  in  /Mexico 

Another  step  forward  was  accomplished  in 
Mexico’s  electrification  program*  with  the 
opening  on  November  11,  1944,  of  the 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Zumpimito,  State  of 
Michoacan.  The  first  unit  of  this  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  1,500  H.P. ;  remaining  units, 
for  which  Mexico  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
secure  equipment  because  of  the  war,  will 
provide  an  additional  8,000  H.P.  The  new 
plant,  which  is  interconnected  with  other 
systems  already  operating  in  Michoacan, 
supplies  electricity  to  the  area  in  and  about 
Uruapan,  Paracho,  Nueva  Italia,  Lombardia, 
and  Paracuaro,  and  it  is  estimated  that  its 
benefits  reach  more  than  150,000  residents 
in  that  region. 


Bond  issue  for  public  works  in 
Uruguay 

The  Congress  of  Uruguay  approved  a  law 
on  December  20,  1944,  authorizing  the  is¬ 
suance  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  70,000,000 
pesos*  to  finance  a  five-year  public  works 
program.  The  bonds  will  draw  interest  of 
5  percent  per  year,  payable  quarterly,  and 
the  proceeds,  to  be  made  available  at  the 
rate  of  14,000,000  pesos  a  year  for  five  years, 
will  be  used  as  follows;  40,000,000  pesos 
for  a  highway  program  and  30,000,000  for 
port  and  irrigation  works,  construction  of 
military  and  other  public  buildings,  refor¬ 
estation  and  soil  erosion  control,  and  a  water 
supply  system  and  equipment  for  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Institute  of  Uruguay. 

To  finance  the  highway  share  of  the  new 
debt,  a  special  highway  treasury  account  is 


'The  exchange  value  of  the  Uruguayan  peso  is 
$U.i2  US. 
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established,  to  which  the  proceeds  of  several 
specified  taxes — gasoline,  fuel  oil,  motor  ve¬ 
hicle,  rural  property,  and  others — are  allo¬ 
cated.  The  other  portion  of  the  debt  will 
be  serviced  from  general  revenues,  to  which 
the  proceeds  of  certain  additional  gasoline 
taxes  are  allocated  for  that  specific  purpose, 
as  well  as  other  special  funds. 

The  law  authorizing  the  bond  issue  also 
outlined  in  detail  the  various  projects  for 
which  the  funds  will  be  used. 

Peruvian  steamship  company 

Peru’s  merchant  shipping  has  taken  great 
strides  forward  in  the  past  five  years,  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  Compaiiia  Peruana 
de  Vapores,  now  a  state  corporation  whose 
vessels  have  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  vital  supplies  to  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  1940,  the  Company’s  rec¬ 
ords  listed  a  total  of  33  voyages,  30  along 
the  Peruvian  coast  and  3  to  Iquitos.  In 
1943,  the  total  number  of  voyages  was  8S, 
of  which  34  were  made  to  foreign  countries. 
In  1944  the  number  of  foreign  voyages  fell 
off  to  18,  but  the  grand  total  of  trips  was 
194. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Peru  two  Company 
vessels,  the  Mantaro  and  the  Vruban/bj, 
transport  each  year  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  passengers.  In  voyages  abroad, 
however,  most  of  the  ships’  space  is  given 
over  to  cargo.  Foodstuffs  represent  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cargo  which  they  bring  back. 
Their  transporting  of  Argentine  wheat  at  a 
very  low  freight  charge  has  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  maintaining  the  level  of  wheat  flour 
and  bread  prices  in  Peru.  And  Company 
shipping  alone  has  supplied  the  country  with 
30  percent  of  the  wheat  needed. 

The  activities  of  the  Company  have  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  shipbuilding  and  repair¬ 
ing.  Its  fleet  has  also  been  sizably  increa.sed 


with  the  expropriation  by  the  government  of 
a  number  of  vessels  to  be  used  specifically 
for  the  transportation  of  essential  supplies. 
The  cargo  capacity  of  Company  shipping, 
which  in  1940  was  22,000  tons,  is  now  41,- 
371  tons. 

Guatemala  attacks  illiteracy 

To  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  new  structure  of  democracy,  Clua- 
temala  is  embarking  upon  a  tour-  to  six- 
years’  campaign  against  illiteracy.  The  new 
literacy  law,  signed  by  the  Revolutionary 
Junta  only  a  few  days  before  President* 
Arevalo  took  office  under  the  progressive- 
new  constitution  of  March  1943,  calls  upon 
every  Guatemalan  who  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  literacy  to  discharge  the  obligation  in¬ 
volved  in  that  privilege"  by  teaching  one  il¬ 
literate  Guatemalan  to  read  and  write. 

This  man-to-man  approach  is  patterned 
after  the  Mexican  literacy  law  of  August 
1944,  and  includes  the  same  provision  for 
supervision  and  assistance  through  the  school 
system.  Instruction  cards  planned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Department  of  Education  fur¬ 
nish  the  amateur  teacher  with  tools  for  his 
unaccustomed  task.  Public  school  teachers 
will  not  only  oversee  the  assignment  of 
pupils  at  the  beginning  and  the  checking  up 
of  results  at  the  end  but  they  will  also  be 
ready  with  explanations  and  guidance  while 
the  labor  of  instruction  is  going  on.  For 
that  purpo.se  they  are  to  set  aside  one  hour 
in  every  day  when  they  will  receive  in  their 
respective  schoolrooms  all  who  come  to  ask 
for  help  and  advice. 

In  order  to  approach  this  difficult  under¬ 
taking  by  stages,  the  plan  arranges  for  a 
preliminary  period  of  teaching  and  registra¬ 
tion  in  Guatemala  City,  so  that  methods  can 
be  tried  out  in  practice.  Then  the  reading 
and  writing  lessons  will  be  carried  into  the 
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outlying  towns  and  villages,  where  Spanish 
is  spoken  although  illiteracy  is  high;  and 
later  to  the  Indians,  for  whom  a  special  se¬ 
ries  of  bilingual  instruction  cards  is  being 
prepared.  The  final  phase  of  the  campaign 
will  consist  of  a  thorough  tabulation  of 
results. 

Penalties  will  enforce  the  law,  and  awards 
of  merit,  from  gold  medals  down,  will  stim¬ 
ulate  efforts  and  achievements  beyond  what 
is  required.  Guatemala’s  literacy  law  is 
even  more  comprehensive  than  Mexico’s,  for 
while  Mexico  limits  instruction  to  illiterates 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  40,  Guatemala 
sets  no  upper  age  limit.  Both  laws  place 
the  obligation  to  do  the  teaching  upon  all 
literate  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  IS  and  60  except  where  special  exemp¬ 
tions  are  made. 

Changes  in  Costa  Rican  school 
administration 

Costa  Rica’s  school  law  was  modified  this 
year  by  several  pages  of  new  and  amended 
provisions  published  in  La  Gaceta  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1943.  Except  for  the  tightening 
of  compulsory  education  requirements,  most 
of  the  more  important  changes  concern  the 
organization  of  secondary  schools. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  in  Costa 
Rica  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  or 
8  and  14;  but  until  this  year  parents  who 
did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  public 
school  might  send  them  to  any  private 
school  at  all,  or  might  arrange  to  have  the 
children  taught  at  home.  The  1945  law  re¬ 
quires  all  children  of  primary  school  age  to 
i  attend  school.  That  school  must  be  either 
j  a  public  school  or  an  authorized  private 
t  school.  If  more  children  go  to  school,  more 

E  teachers  will  be  needed,  and  the  need  will 

F  probably  be  more  acute  in  the  less  attractive 
I  rural  districts.  The  law  attacks  this  diffi- 
*■  culty  by  requiring  three  years’  rural  service 


of  all  graduates  of  the  School  of  Education 
who  have  been  assisted  by  state  scholarships; 
locations  for  the  service  are  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

Secondary  education  in  Costa  Rica  will  no 
longer  be  reserved  for  the  well-to-do.  The 
school  law  of  1945  provides  that  matricula¬ 
tion  and  tuition  in  the  government’s  second¬ 
ary  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  students 
whose  parents  or  guardians  own  no  other 
property  than  the  house  in  which  they  live. 

Problems  of  student  responsibility  have 
been  especially  considered  in  the  new 
law.  Each  secondary  school  in  the  na¬ 
tional  .school  system  is  to  have  a  .student 
association  of  which  every  student  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  This  student  association,  through  a 
governing  board  composed  of  one  represen¬ 
tative  for  each  of  the  six  years  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  course,  is  to  deal  with  matters 
of  student  rights  and  obligations;  it  will 
have  oversight  of  school  sports  and  school 
publications,  and  arrange  for  election  of  a 
.section  chairman  by  the  students  of  each  sec¬ 
tion.  The  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  student  association  will  also  be  voting 
members  of  the  teachers’  council,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  and  acts  upon  questions  of  school 
policy;  and  they  will  be  under  the  .same  obli¬ 
gation  as  the  teachers  to  .say  nothing  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  council  meetings. 

Section  teachers  in  charge  of  personal 
guidance  of  students  were  formerly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  principal.  Under  the  new 
law  these  section  teachers  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  students  themselves,  voting  in  secret  bal¬ 
lot.  With  the  school  principal  and  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  section  chairmen  elected  by  the 
students,  these  elected  teachers  are  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  committee  charged  with  fixing  the 
conduct  rating  which  appears  on  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  report,  and  which  was  formerly  fixed 
by  the  teachers’  council.  Conduct  marks  are 
expected  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  be¬ 
havior,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in. 
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Scholarships  for  Indian  students  in 
Panama 

Nine  Indian  students  of  the  San  Bias  region 
in  Panama  were  granted  scholarships  by  the 
Government  to  enable  them  to  study  in  the 
Juan  Demostenes  Arosemena  Normal  School 
at  Santiago  de  Veraguas. 

Because  of  the  remoteness  of  San  Bias 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation,  it 
had  long  been  difficult  to  secure  teachers  for 
the  schools.  The  Indian  head  of  the  region 
therefore  personally  appealed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  the  scholarships,  in  order  to 
train  teachers  native  to  the  district.  The 
scholarships  were  made  available,  under  the 
condition  that  the  recipients  on  completing 
their  teacher  training  would  follow  their 
profe.ssion  in  their  home  region. 

Reorganization  of  higher  education 
in  Haiti 

Higher  education  in  Haiti  was  organized  on 
new  bases  and  the  University  of  Haiti  re¬ 
organized  by  Decree-Law  No.  469,  approved 
December  27,  1944,  which  coordinated  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  new  decree-law 
places  the  University  of  Haiti  under  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Its  administration  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  University  Council,  composed  of  the  rec¬ 
tor,  the  deans  of  the  various  schools,  and  the 
directors  of  affiliated  higher  education  in¬ 
stitutes  or  schools.  To  assure  satisfactory 
liaison  between  the  University  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Instruction  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  University  Council  and 
the  Directors  of  Urban  Instruction,  Rural 
Instruction,  and  the  General  Hospital.  The 
rector,  deans,  and  faculty  members  of  the 
University  will  be  named  by  the  President  of 


the  Republic  according  to  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  decree-law.  Titular  profes¬ 
sors  and  faculty  members  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  may  at  the  same  time  function  as 
chiefs  or  assistant  chiefs  of  clinics  or  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  General  Hospital. 

Higher  education  will  also  be  offered  in 
private  schools  and  in  special  schools  func¬ 
tioning  outside  the  University  but  organized 
by  the  State  or  under  State  auspices  (mili-  " 
tary  schools,  seminaries,  etc.).  Schools  of 
this  type  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  they 
must  obtain  licenses  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Instruction.  Provision  is 
made  for  their  affiliation  with  the  University 
in  certain  cases. 

At  approximately  the  time  when  this  re-  j" 
organization  legislation  was  approved,  the  | 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  announced 
a  competition  for  plans' for  a  university  cen-  I 
ter.  The  specifications  call  for  plans  for  | 
four  buildings:  a  combination  dining  hall  I 
and  dormitory,  a  library,  an  auditorium  with  | 
seating  capacity  for  700  persons,  and  an  Z 
administration  building.  The  total  cost  of 
the  new  buildings  must  be  within  a  range  p 
of  S60,000  to  $80,000,  and  the  Department  P 
of  Public  Instruction  asked  that  in  their  I 
plans  contestants  take  into  consideration  the  t 
future  enlargement  of  the  various  buildings.  I 
with  the  exception  of  the  auditorium.  First 
and  second  prizes  of  $400  and  $200,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  offered  for  the  two  best  sets  of 
plans. 

Union  catalogue  for  National 

Library  of  Uruguay  | 

As  a  part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  gen-  r 
eral  administration  and  cataloguing  system  | 
now'  in  process  in  the  National  Library  of  fe 
Uruguay,  work  is  progressing  on  the  estab-  | 
lishment  of  a  union  catalogue.  The  National  | 
Library  itself  has  approximately  200,000  ! 
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volumes,  while  in  branch  libraries  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Republic  some  150,000  more 
will  be  located. 

A  number  of  years  ago  branches  of  the 
National  Library  were  planned  for  depart¬ 
mental  capitals  and  several  hundred  volumes 
of  books  were  dispatched  to  various  towns. 
In  the  majority  of  places,  however,  no  suit¬ 
able  library  locations  were  available  and  the 
books  lay  untouched  in  their  packing  cases. 
Now  the  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
departmental  authorities,  is  taking  positive 
action  in  the  matter  and  during  the  year 
1945  branch  libraries  are  expected  to  be 
opened  for  use  in  the  following  cities  of  the 
interior;  Canelones,  Trinidad,  Maldonado, 
Dolores,  Pan  de  Azucar,  Bella  Union,  Aigua, 
Rio  Branco,  Piraraja,  Vergara,  Castillos,  and 
Lascano.  This  prospective  scattering  of 
books  motivated  the  National  Library’s  de¬ 
cision  to  set  up  the  union  catalogue  of  all 
books  available  to  readers  throughout  the 
Republic. 

Colonih'ian  labor  law 

Working  hours,  paid  vacations,  and  the  right 
to  organize  in  industrial  or  craft  unions  are 
protected  by  Colombia’s  labor  law,  passed  by 
Congress  in  February  1945.  No  police 
powers  may  be  exercised  by  employers,  and 
they  may  have  no  share  in  the  selection  or 
support  of  local  police.  All  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  is  forbidden.  A  system  of  local 
and  regional  courts,  with  provision  for  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  Supreme  Labor  Tribunal,  is  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes;  each  tri¬ 
bunal  is  to  include  representatives  of  labor, 
of  employers,  and  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  standard  eight-hour  day  and  48-hour 
week  become  a  nine-hour  day  and  54-hour 
week  in  the  case  of  farm  workers,  and  a  six- 
hour  day  for  night  work  or  work  injurious 
to  health.  The  law  provides  for  special  dis¬ 


pensations  at  harvest  time  and  in  time  of 
danger  or  emergency.  Other  overtime  work 
is  limited  to  four  hours  a  day.  Workers  are 
to  be  paid  for  a  yearly  vacation  of  two 
weeks.  Domestic  workers,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens,  are  excluded  from  most  of  these  ben¬ 
efits,  but  the  law  does  require  that  they  be 
provided  with  medical  services  and  that  their 
wages  be  continued  during  sickness,  with 
certain  time  limits;  also  their  necessary  bur¬ 
ial  expenses  are  to  be  covered  in  case  of 
death  in  service. 

In  consultation  w'ith  representatives  of 
capital  and  of  labor  the  government  is  em¬ 
powered  to  set  up  minimum  wage  stand¬ 
ards,  to  be  adapted  to  local  conditions,  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  kinds  of  work,  and  abilities  and 
output  of  individual  workers.  A  policy  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  stated  in  the 
following  provision: 

Wage  differences  for  workers  doing  equiv¬ 
alent  work  for  the  same  employer  shall  be 
based  only  on  grounds  of  individual  ability, 
of  seniority  or  experience,  of  family  respon¬ 
sibilities,  or  of  output,  and  in  no  case  on 
differences  of  nationality,  sex,  age,  religion, 
political  opinion,  or  union  activity. 

Farmers  U nion  in  Ecuador 

A  new  consumers  and  producers  cooperative 
called  the  Union  Campesina  (Farmers 
Union)  was  recently  formed  in  Riobamba, 
Province  of  Chimborazo,  Ecuador,  which  will 
undertake  the  effective  organization  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  province  along  lines  di¬ 
rected  toward  its  progress  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  commercial  and  political  speculation 
or  other  obstacles  to  its  desired  development. 
The  cooperative  will  be  a  strictly  non-profit 
organization,  with  all  of  its  resources  being 
reinvested  in  services  and  loans  to  members. 
Everyone  in  the  province  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  activities  of  any  kind  is  eligible  to 
membership. 
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Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Jannary-jnne  1943 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  are  edited  by  the  different 
ofhees  and  divisions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  offer  useful  material  to  the 
student  and  to  the  teacher  in  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  field,  and  make  available  to  interested 
groups  and  individuals  the  technical  infor¬ 
mation  developed  throu/^h  various  phases  of 
Pan  American  cooperation. 

The  following  Pan  American  Union  pub¬ 
lications  appeared  during  the  first  six  months 
of  lyd'i: 

C4)lumbiis  Memorial  Library: 

Hoot  Store's  jnJ  Publishers  in  L.itin  Anuriea,  Nci. 

2,  Part  s,  revised.  SO. 25. 

Index  to  PuhlicMions  and  Articles  on  l^itin  Anier- 
icj  Issued  h)  the  L'nited  StMes  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  1902-1943,  prepared  by  Fu^tene  D. 
Owen,  Ph.  D.  No.  .51  in  the  Bibliographic 
Series.  SO. 25. 

Selected  List  of  Books  (in  English)  on  Latin 
America,  No.  4.  SO. 25. 

Counselor’s  Office: 

Handbook  for  the  L'se  of  the  Deleg.itcs  to  the 
Inte-r-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace — English,  Spanish,  and  Pr)rtuguesc 
editions. 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace.  Report  Submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
Director  General. — English,  Spanish,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  editions.  S.50. 

Pan  American  Day  Material — 

1.  Pan  American  Day. 

2.  The  Geographical  Unity  of  the  Americas 

— linglish,  Spanish*,  and  Portuguese 
editions. 

3.  The  Interdependence  of  the  Americas — 

English,  Spanish*,  and  Portuguese* 
editions. 

4.  The  Inter-American  System — English, 

Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions. 

5.  Anthology  of  L.itin  American  Literature 

— English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
editions. 


9.  Air.  Whimple  Aieets  the  Heroes.  A  play 

suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high 
sch<H)l  groups,  based  ssn  the  names  of 
Latin  American  heroes  selected  for 
Liberty  Ships — English*,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  editions. 

10.  Life  of  Benito  Juarez,  by  Germaine  Baer. 

A  play  suitable  for  high  school  groups. 

11.  Our  Pan  American  Heroes.  A  play  for 

boys  suitable  for  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools,  based  on  a  visit  to  the 
Pan  American  L'nion  in  Washington. 
Adapted  from  a  play  by  iidna  Ran¬ 
dolph  Worrell. 

Pan  American  Day  pamphlets  are  distributed  free 
to  teachers  or  group  leaders,  but  only  one  copy 
of  each  item  will  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation: 

Alanu.il  de  Alimentacibn  del  G.inado,  by  Jorge  de 
Alba,  in  the  Spanish  Series  on  Agriculture. 
SO.  15. 

Agriculture  in  Sic.iragua,  by  Ji>se  M.  Zelaya,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  English 
Series  on  Agriculture.  60.15. 

Brief  History  and  Progress  Report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultur.tl  Sciences, 
April  1945. 

Progress  Report  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  May  1,  1945. 

Informe  General  sobre  Cumplimiento  de  las  Reso- 
luciones  de  la  Segunda  Confcrencia  Interameri- 
cana  de  Agricultura,  First  and  Second  Parts. 
So. 25  each. 

Division  of  Economic  Information  and 
Statistics: 

Commercial  Pan  America 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  N'ovem- 
ber-December  1944  number — 

Ecuador — A  Statistic.il  Abstr.ict.  SO. 20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  January- 
February  1945  number — 

The  International  Trade  of  Chile,  1940- 
1944.  $0.20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  March- 
April  1945  number — 

Economic  Surrey  of  L.itin  America,  Part  II, 
South  American  Republics,  Section  1,  Ar- 
gentin.i-Boliria-L'rugHay.  S0.20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  May  1945 
number — 

Brazilian  Fuel  and  Power.  SO.  10. 

*  No  more  copies  available. 
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I'n^lish  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  June  194S 
number — 

The  lniiriiMion.ll  Trade  of  Colomhi.i, 
1940-1944.  SO.  10. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Qk)PERatk)N: 

Hif-her  lidue.i/ioH  in  Litin  Anurica.  Vr)lume  III, 
Coloinhi.1,  by  Katherine  Lenore  Mor^tan.  $0.50. 

LcCinr.i  p.tru  AUiei/ros.'  No.  17. 

Leimr.t  par.i  Ednc.idores.‘  No.  10. 

L'Orienl.ilion  Profesiionnelle,^  in  the  French  Edu¬ 
cation  Series. 

Li  S.in/e  p.ir  I'Leole,’  in  the  French  Education 
Series. 

Ediic.ifjo  p.ir.i  UM.I  Socied.tde  Litre,'  No.  83  in 
the  Portujtuese  Education  Series. 

L.itin  Anieric.in  Costumes:  Bibliographical  Refer¬ 
ences,  Sources  of  Costume  Dolls,  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Revised  edition.  SO.  10. 

Ltlin  Americ.in  Liler.iliire  in  English  Tr.in\l.ition. 
Mimeographed  list.  Revised  edition. 

The  E.\eh.inge  of  Students  between  the  United 
St.ites  and  Lain  America.  Mimeographed  leaf¬ 
let.  Revised. 

Division  of  Special  Publications: 

American  Cities  set — 

San  Jose.  S0.05. 

Aianagita.  S0.05. 

Ale.xieo  City.  S0.05. 

Editorial  Division: 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions,  Jan¬ 
uary  through  June  1945.  These  editions  are  not 
parallel,  except  for  some  official  matter. 

Juridical  Division: 

St.itus  of  the  Pan  American  Trt.ities  and  Coni  en- 
tions,  with  text  in  Spanish,  English,  Portugue.se, 
and  French.  Revised  to  January  1,  1945. 

The  Pan  American  Union  and  Comparative  Ltw 
Studies  in  America.  Paper  presented  at  the 
First  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Academy 
of  Comparative  and  International  Law  by  Ma¬ 
nuel  S.  Canyes — Spanish  and  English  editions. 

Principios  Fundamentales  de  Derecho  Internacio- 
n.il.  Texto  de  la  Convencion,  de  las  Declara- 
ciones  y  del  Prr)yecto  que  serin  tornados  en 

’  Distribution  limited  to  Spanish  American 

countries. 

■  Distribution  limited  to  Brazil. 

’  Distribution  limited  to  Haiti. 


cuenta  para  la  elaboracion  de  la  "Declaracion  de 
Derechos  y  Deberes  de  los  Estados”  que  hgurara 
como  anexo  al  pacto  constitutivo  destinado  a 
mejorar  y  fortalecer  el  Sistema  Interamericano. 
Improvement  and  Coordination  of  Inter- American 
Pe.tce  Instruments,  Volume  IV.  Text  of  the 
Draft  Treaty  on  the  Establishment  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Nations  submitted  to  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States.  SO. 25. 

Music  Divlsion: 

Al//f/f  Education  in  14  American  Republics,  by 
Vanett  Lawler,  No.  12  in  the  Music  Series — 
English  and  Spanish  editions.  $0.50. 

Stamp  Section: 

VUho’s  VUho  on  the  Postage  Stamps  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  by  Albert  F.  Kunze,  No.  8  in  the 
Philatelic  Who’s  Who  Series.  $0.10. 

We  see  by  the  papers — 

•  Early  in  April  1945  Air  Squadron  201  of 
the  Mexicatt  Army  left  the  United  States 
for  a  Pacific  base  to  participate  in  the  battle 
against  the  Japanese.  The  approximately 
300  men  comprising  the  Squadron  had  been 
training  at  United  States  aviation  schools 
since  July  1944.  With  the  departure  of  this 
Air  Squadron,  Mexico  became  the  second 
Latin  American  nation,  to  send  a  force  into 
action  in  the  present  war.  Brazil  sent  troops 
in  July  1944  to  fight  in  Italy. 

•  "Brazil,”  in  the  words  of  The  New  York 
Tit/tes,  "has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  country  to  make  a  cash  payment  for 
materials  received  under  Lend-Lease.”  The 
$35,000,000  installment  paid  in  April  is  the 
first  under  a  plan  which  will  completely  wipe 
out  Brazilian  Lend-Lease  obligations  by 
about  1952. 

•  In  Bogota,  Colombia,  the  working  man’s 
living  costs  increased  18.7  percent  during  the 
year  1944. 

•  A  branch  railroad  line  is  now  operating  in 
Argentina  between  Pedro  Vargas  and  Ma- 
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lar^iie,  a  distance  of  about  110  miles.  It  is 
the  first  Argentine  railroad  to  be  constructed 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
coal  from  the  mines. 

•  In  Santiago,  Chile,  living  costs  increased 
19.4  percent  in  1944,  and  wholesale  prices 
9.7  percent. 

•  Gitatemala  has  abolished  as  of  April  1, 
1945  the  monopoly  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  salt. 

•  Twenty-three  Nicaraguan  nurses  received 
their  diplomas  when  the  Nicaragua  Nursing 
School  held  its  first  graduation  exercises  in 
December  1944. 

•  More  than  17,000,000  grams  of  fine  gold 
and  6,000,000  grams  of  fine  silver,  valued 
jointly  at  $19,181,000,  were  produced  in 
Colombia  in  1944.  The  Province  of  Antio- 
quia  supplied  approximately  60  percent  of 
each. 

•  Building  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1944  covered 
an  area  of  29,257,000  square  feet,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  60  percent  over  the  figures 
for  1943. 

•  A  speaker  at  a  recent  Rotary  Club  meet¬ 
ing  in  Tegucigalpa  brought  samples  of  Hon- 
Juran  coal,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  anti¬ 
mony,  graphite,  mica,  and  kaolin. 

•  Argentina  is  increasing  its  production  of 
raw  silk,  having  raised  110,000  pounds  of 
cocoons  in  1944-45  against  17,000  pounds 
in  1943. 

•  A  handsome  new-  Supreme  Court  build¬ 
ing  has  been  opened  in  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
Dominican  Republic. 

•  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Wilcox,  Chief  Statistician 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Government  of  Panama 


to  act  as  Director  General  of  Statistics  and 
the  Census. 

•  Five  loaded  trucks  made  the  journey  from 
Buenaventura  to  Cali  in  January,  bringing 
the  first  cargo  ever  moved  inland  over  the 
whole  length  of  Colombia's  long-awaited 
Highway  to  the  Sea. 

•  Traction  sy.stems  in  three  Chilean  cities, 
Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  San  Bernardo,  are 
being  transferred  to  Chilean  government 
ownership  by  the  American  and  Foreign 
Power  Company  under  a  sale  agreement  ap¬ 
proved  in  February  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties.  They  had  been  under  government 
operation  since  the  strike  of  1941.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cash  payment,  the  American 
company  receives  preferred  stock  represent¬ 
ing  a  40  percent  interest  in  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  transportation  company  through  which 
the  government  will  operate  the  three  sys- 
tem.s. 

•  A  drought  in  Argentina  has  severely  cut 
the  prospects  for  cereal  and  linseed  produc¬ 
tion  this  year.  The  second  otficial  crop  esti¬ 
mate  anticipated  that  the  wheat  crop  would 
be  about  a  third  less  than  last  year,  linseed 
about  a  half,  and  barley  and  rye  considerably 
reduced.  The  production  of  oats  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  somewhat.  The  corn  crop  was 
considered  fair  to  good  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  north  and  northwest 
the  drought  is  thought  to  have  reduced  the 
yield  by  60  to  80  percent  of  the  area  sown, 
which  was  10  percent  less  than  that  in  1944. 

•  After  prolonged  study  of  the  problems 
involved,  the  Argentine  Government’s  Hous¬ 
ing  Council  will  soon  begin  putting  into 
execution  a  vast  20-year  program  of  low-cost 
housing  construction.  The  total  cost  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  around  4,000,000,000  pesos,  to 
be  raised  by  bond  issues. 
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